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PUTTY 


3y LUELLE FURNISS 


Suppose the dewdrop in the night 

Should miss the daisy, petalled-white, 
Of what avail? 

Or, far too high for human eyes 

Gleamed white the startracks through the skies, 
Above life’s mael; 

Or the sunbeam fail to guide aright 

The struggle of the plant to light 
Through Time’s dark veil? 

Or, beyond the mists we'd fail to see 

The promise of eternity; 

And human effort miss the spell, 

God’s in His heaven and all is well :-— 
Hope and faith would cease to be, 
Confronting such futility. 
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STUART AD. ee 

Photograph Taken From the Top 

of the New Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
The Marsh-Strong Building is now more than three- 
fourths filled—elevators are running—tenants are 


moving in—the eleventh hour rush for choice loca- 
tions is on. 


The strategic location of this building—on Ninth 
street at the intersection of Spring and Main-—is re- 
sponsible for this remarkable record. The building 
was half full even before the elevators were running. 
This is your last chance to secure an Office in what 
will be in a few short months the VERITABLE 
HUB of the city’s business activity. This building 
is finished ENTIRELY in mahogany and marble— 
with equipment and service of the VERY BEST. 
Ientrance near Broadway. 


—the new home of Robert Marsh & Co. and Strong, 
Dickinson & McGrath after November Ist. 
Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & McGrath 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 
Eth .& Sofina Sts. 310 Van Nuys Bldq. 


Home 10175—Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 
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HUERTA’S HIGH-HANDED COUP 
EXICO’S chamber of deputies evinces incon- 
sistency in demanding an investigation of the 

disappearance of Senator Dominguez who had been 
so indiscreet as to criticize the Huerta administra- 
tion. We have not learned that a similar laudable 
desire for information in regard to the putting away 
of President Madero and Vice President Suarez was 
at any time expressed by the chamber. Naturally, 
this impudent attempt to curtail the prerogatives of 
the provisional president is resented by the self-con- 
stituted head of the Mexican republic and his retort 
is the automatic dissolution of the congress, accom- 
plished by jailing the recalcitrant members. 


Capture of Torreon by the Constitutionalists ap- 
pears to have brought to a focus the storm of dis- 
content that has been threatening in the capital of 
late. This disaffection has extended to the rank-and- 
file of the federal army whose muttcrings, in spots, 
have led to open revolt. How widespread this ad- 
verse sentiment to the existing order has become can 
only be guessed, but a few more such occupations as 
that of Torreon will not help to allay the feeling of 
unrest now apparent. Huerta is striving by high- 
handed methods to avert his fate, but the news of his 
sudden tragic death ~ay come at any moment and 
need surprise nobody. He is smoking in a field of 
gunpowder, metaphorically. 

Owing to the critical financial situation at Mexico 
City, interested parties are renewing their urging that 
the United States recognize Huerta so that he may 
be able to borrow abroad and with the funds ob- 
tained suppress the rebellion. Brt Huerta’s latest 
exhibit of dictatorial power does not commend his 
administration as one to be highly approved by a re- 
public having wholesome respect fer a constitutional 
form of govermnent. ‘There is less reason uow than 
before to compliment a dictator of the Huerta stripe 
and with the chaniber of deputies in prison for as- 
serting its alleged right what folly to show approval 
by recognizing the author of so arbitrary an act? 

Pessimism rules in respect to the presidential elec- 
tion in Mexico October 26. That it will be non- 
productive of results and will ke declared null and 
void by whatever chamber of deputies is then sitting 
is freely predicted, This will mean the continuation 
in power of Iluerta as ad interim president, pending 

bona fide election. How :ong such a strained situa- 
son could last may be imagined by a review of what 

as occurred thus far. The logical result will be to 

ompel the United States to insist on a fair and im- 
iartially-conducted election before any recognition 

f the government follows. It may be that the only 

‘ay to effect this will be through peaceful interven- 
tion, Perhaps, this is what President Wilson has in 
mind when he is quoted as saying he will not cross 
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the troublesome bridge spanning the Rio Grande un- 
til he comes to it. Meanwhile, the Mexican capital 
is perturbed by Huerta’s latest coup. 


APPELLATE COURT VACANCY CONSIDERED 
ECOMMENDATION by the Los Angeles Bar 
Association should precede any appointment to 

the vacancy on the appellate bench, created by the 

death of Judge M. T. Allen, This non-partisan 
body, familar as it is with the legal abilities of ten- 
tative candidates for the appointment and having in- 
timate knowledge of their personal fiitness for the 
place, is well qualified to make suggestions to the 
governor that should aid him in his selection. Half 

a dozen names would give latitude for choice and 

relieve the executive >f the onus now fairly lodged 

against him that only those of his own political in- 
clinations will be recognized for any preferment, 
judicial or otherwise. 

It were eminently unfair to appoint to the present 
vacancy one who is not highly regarded by the bar 
association or whose fitness is questioned by the peo- 
ple, for as the late Judge Allen’s term would have 
expired next year his successor will have to test his 
strength at the primaries if he would continue on the 
bench. However, it is safe to say that the governor 
will follow his own political counsel in making this 
appointment, 1f past performances are any criterion. 
When the six new judges were to be named, not long 
ago, it was announced that the governor would visit 
Los Angeles to discuss the relative merits of the ap- 
plicants for appointment. As a matter of fact his 
sclections were decided upon before he left Sacra- 
PTC TeE@: 

It is grimly amusing to find Judge Bledsoe of San 
Bernardino referred to as a Progressive, hence a 
likely recipient of the honor. He is also a candidate 
for appointment as federal judge whenever President 
Wilson decides to create the new judgeship in this 
district. Presumably, Judge Bledsoe aspires to the 
federal bench as a Democrat, but if he is a Progres- 
sive we are wondering how his decisions in the past 
will harmonize with Mr. Roosevelt’s notions concern- 
ig the non-civinity of judges, as expressed in his 
article in the current Century. Th- colonel believes 
a judge is no more sacred than a king and that he is 
as amenable to criticisins as any other public official, 
especially when he seeks political oreferment, For 
acting on this principle a Los Angeles editor was 
heavily fined by Judge Bledsoe several years ago and 
in the end his newspaper property was ruined because 
of the after-results. The San Berrardino jurist held 
that a judge was sacred and that to criticise him, no 
matter 1f he were a candidate for the appellate bench, 
was contrary to public policy—a monstrous doctrine, 
since the aspiring jurist censured was notoriously un- 
fit for the honor he sought. If Judge Bledsoe still 
holds these views he is hardly to be classed as a pro- 
gressive and his elevation to the appellate bench 
would be fraught with danger to the newspaper fra- 
tcrnity, hence to the people. 


CURRENCY BILL BEFORE RECESS 

ITH the currency bill so well along toward en- 

action and the measure, in the main, as Presi- 
dent Vanderlip of the biggest national bank of the 
country has frankly admitted, containing many ad- 
mirable features if would be, as Senator Stone has 
stated, a political blunder, little short of a crime, to 
refrain from passing a currency bill at the present 
session. There should be no recess. To allow the 
bill to go over until December were to lose the ben- 
efit of work accomplished and a prestige gained that 
makes for ultimate victory. 


Of course, it * '\. There are numer- 
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ous amendments that might be adopted to the better- 
incnt of the measure as a whole, but it is so far and 
away superior to our present inadequate currency 
system that 1{ shines by reflection as a good deed in 
Secretary McAdoo epitomized the 
objections in a. nutshell when he told a delegation of 
country bankers from the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, fresh from annual session at Boston, that “if 
we wait until everybody gets together on a measure 
we never will have a beginning on currency legisla- 
tion.” 


a naughty world. 


It is right that the bankers should air their views 
before the senate committee. ‘The framers of the 
bill do not claim to be infallible, but they are deeply 
in earnest in their desire to keep the faith embodied 
in the Democratic platform and with the President 
want to do what ts right and for the best. They will 
probably make mistakes, but not vital ones. The 
bankers will not like all that is done, but if the bill 
is right, fundamentally, and we have Banker Vander- 
lip’s admission as to its many admirable features, the 
country, in the event of its passage, will be immeas- 
ureably better off. We want no more panics, neither 
bankers’ panics nor yet any other kind, but there is 
no bulwalk of prevention in the rigid currency sys- 
tem now governing. The new bill seeks to remove 
this menace and will, doubtless, do so once enacted. 
The details might be amended in certain particulars, 
but, fundamentally, the measure is a vast improve- 
ment over the present law. 


POURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS 

URVIVORS of the burnt steamship, Volturna, 

agree that the spraying of the mountainous waves 
with oil, ejected from the tank steamer Narragan- 
sett, is largely, in tact, mainly responsible for the 
saving of so many lives, always remembering, of 
course, that to the wireless belongs the primary credit 
for attracting the rescuing ships. The testimony of 
an eye-witness to the phenomena of stilling the waves 
is to this effect: “Chief credit for saving those on 
the Volturno undoubtedly was due to the oil ship 
Narragansett. Only a few good swimmers could 
have survived from the ill-fated ship had not the 
tank steamer made free use of oil to calm the terrible 
waves.” 


Prior to the arrival of the Narragansett the Car- 
mania had made ineffectual attempts to spray the 
surface in the vicinity of the doomed vessel, but in- 
ability to get closer to the burning ship and a limited 
supply of oil militated against success and efforts to 
launch lifeboats proved futile. Immediately upon ar- 
rival of the tank ship the Narragansett began to 
spray oil about the Volturno and the waves subsided 
as if by magic. Soon the small boats were enabled to 
rim alongside the liner and take the clinging people 
from the ladders. The rescue work was over in a 
very short time. Eleven liners formed the boundary 
around the film of oil and the survivors were hoisted 
aboard the various steamers without trouble. 


Herein is illustrated the efficacy of a remedy that 
is as old as history and was applied successfully by 
the Roman centurions commanding the triremes, 
which were supplied with oil bladders to right and 
left of the prow for use in stormy weather. Pliny 
the Elder in his Natural Flistory remarks that “Ev-- 
erything is soothed by oil, and this is the reason why 
divers send out small quantities of it from their 
mouths, because it smooths every part which is 
rough.’ Plutarch offers additional testimony, to this 
effect: “Why does pouring oi] on the sca make it 
clear and calm? Js it for that the winds, slipping the 
smooth oil, have no force, nor cause any waves?” 

Seven hundred years after Plutarch ceased to re- 
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cord his observations the Venerable Bede, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, written in Latin and com- 
pleted in 735 and translated into English in 1565, 
told of a voung priest who was sent out by his 
bishop to convoy a maiden, destined to be the bride 
of King Oswin. Ag part of his journey was to be by 
water St. Aidan, in giving his blessing to the young 
man, added a cruse of oil to pour on the sea if the 
waves became stormy. According to the narrator a 
storm did arise, and the priest, pouring oil on the 
waves, did actually reduce them to a calm. Bede 
avers that he had the story from ‘a most creditable 
man in holy orders.” 


Commodore Wilkes, <o come down to more modern 
times, whose exploring expeditions in the early forties 
of the last century yielded rich contributions to 
science in meteorology and hydrography, tells of a 
violent storm that occurred off the Cape of Good 
Hope and of the remarkable stilling effect produced 
by oil from a leaking whaleship. Ihe phrase, “pour- 
ing oil on troubled waters,” is a figure of speech that 
has become an ineradicable part of our literature, 
meaning to soothe the troubled spirit and is a paral- 
lel to “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” but its 
origin is clearly traceable. Plutarch’s quasi-explana- 
tion serves to reveal the philosophy of the apparent 
miracle wrought when he asks, “Is it for that the 
winds, slipping the smooth oil, have no force, nor 
cause any waves?” 


TO GORGAS-GOETHALS-GAILLARD ET AL 
aD UP Yourmpieamon the table. A’ health 
to the canal builders! The final stage of what 

has been the greatest engineering project of the cen- 
tury has heen reached. American skill and Ameri- 
can energy have fairly triumphed over what appeared 
to be insuperable obstacles and with the demolition 
of the Gamboa dyke the last permanent barrter at the 
Isthmus between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ts 
removed and the merging of the waters becomes a 
physical possibility. 

It has been a stupendous task, an expensive under- 
taking, but worth all that it has cost the country. 
Opening, of the canal to commerce is pregnant with 
the greatest possibilities for the Pacific coast and it 
is right that we should hail the practical completion 
of the heavy engineering work with the heartiest en- 
tities, sy meanseot it this edge of the covnthy 
is brought many weeks nearer to Europe; the Atlan- 
tic coast becomes our immediate neighbor and vast 
trade relations between the United States and the 
Latin-American countries are within our scope. 
Mortal man cannot begin to grasp the stupendous 
changes in freight and passenger traffic which the 
canal assures and in which this coast is bound to be 
a leading beneficiary. 


All honor to the three capital G’s whose skill and 
perseverance have made this marvel of the age pos- 
sible: To Col. Gorgas, whose ushering in of sanitary 
conditions paved the way for the mighty engineering 
work under the direction of the indomitable Col. 
Goethals, the master mind of the colossal undertak- 
ing. To Lieut.-Col. Gaillard, victim of his six years 
of zealous labor in digging the tremendous Culebra 
cut. ‘hese are the big three of the project. But 
there are others. To Lieut-Col. William L. Sibert of 
the engineering corps was entrusted the task of hold- 
ing in check the wild Chagres River. It was Sibert 
who built the Aight of locks to lift boats from the sea 
level to Gatun lake and who built the famous Gatun 
dam and the Gatun locks. All, of course, under the 
supervision of the chief engineer, but Sibert was the 
“man on the job.” 


No wonder the big London papers tip their hats, 
metaphorically, to these geniuses of the canal. ‘The 
Britishers were skeptical of the outcome when it was 
first bruited, after the disastrous failure of the De 
Lesseps project. It is true the French company was 
the pioneer and left valuable data by which we bene- 
fited, but it omitted one great essential from its plans 
—sanitation—without which the task was impossible 
of accomplishment. True, there was a lack of capital 
behind the enterprise, but that might have been forth- 
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coming if the health problem had been satisfactorily 
solved. It remained for Col. Gorgas to supply this 
link. 

It is estimated that the French sunk $260,000,000 
in the canal project, of which, however, fully $200,- 
000,000 was dissipated in corrupt -vays, leaving Icss 
than one-fourth to be applied to the canal- proper. 
To date, the work has cost the United States about 
$375,000,000, or, possibly, three times the original esti- 
mates; Suez Canal cost $100,000,000; that, however, 
is a sealevel ditch with few of the engineering ob- 
stacles that have proved so difficult in their overcom- 
ing at Panama. But the results will more than com- 


pensate. 


STAGE UPLIFT AND EMPTY SEATS 
UBMITTING to an interview in New York re- 
cently, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, whose 

portrayal of the stranger in Jerome K. Jerome's play, 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” is well re- 
membered on the coast and whose interpretation of 
Tlamlet is a classic, takes the pos-tion with Henry 
Arthur Jones that the province of the theater 1s much 
higher than merely to amuse. He says that the great 
difference he finds between the theater of his early 
day and the theater of the present is in the more 
generous sweep of subjects now to be treated—sub- 
jects that people in the early 80’s would have scouted 
as unfit for public presentment. He continues: 

I would say that I cannot conceive of any reason 
why any line should be drawn as to what is or is 
not suitable for stage presentation, with this one 
exception: that everything depends on the manner 
of presentation, on the treatment by the author. 
and on the externalization by the stage manager 
and the actor. If there is criticism to be brought 
against plays that deal intimately with life it is to 
be based on their lack of delicate treatment, on 
their vulgarity. When I first began to act the 
playgoer asked for nothing more than adventure; 
the love story was the thing which most people 
eraved. Thev laughed at the theater as an educa- 
ticnal institution. But with the entrance of the 
theater into the arena of social institutions some- 
thing more is wanted than mere love and adven- 
ture. The latter are necessary qualities; in them 
are to be found the very elements of amusement. 
But the social conscience is more alive than it used 
to be. 

Forbes-Robertson is retiring from the stage while 
he has power enough for other work—he goes hack 
to his first love, painting—but he 1s hopeful of the 
future of the stage. So are we, at times. But when 
we see Shakespearean characters exquisitely Itmned 
by so good an artist a Margaret Anglin, presented 
with careful regard to the stage accessories and im 
perfect taste, with a good supporting company, and 
find the theater beggarly empty, night after night, we 
have our moments of depression and doubt. That was 
the situation in Los Angeles last week, alas. Here 
is a woman who has won the right impersonate 
the wonderful women characters rendered famous 
for all time by Shakespeare and Los Angeles remains 
cold, apathetic ; worse yet, stays away. What has be- 
come of all those persons who have been clamoring 
for stage uplift; fora relief from the seamy side of 
life? Were they merely talking for effect? It would 
appear so. 


ADOLPHUS BUSCH: THE MAN 

OUTIIERN CALIFORNIA has lost a good 

friend in the passing of Adolphus Busch, winter 
resident of Pasadena, whose death Friday at his 
castle on the Rhine ‘s reported by cable. Dropsy 
was the ailment that finally claimed its victim. In 
considering the many virtues of the late brewer, his 
generous proclivities, his love for little children, his 
philanthropic tmpulses let mo one sneer audibly at 
the means hy which the decedent acquired great 
riches. Jt must be remembered that Adolphus Busch 
was of German birth and was reared in a German 
city where the brewing of beer is as honorable a 
calling as that of banking. 


Coming to this country a youth of twenty he found 
himself in the center of a big German colony at St. 
Louis, where the conditions were not radically dif- 
ferent from those prevailing at Mainz, his native 











town. Marrving into the family of the Anheusers he 
became affiliated with his father-in-law in the brew- 
ing business and for upward of fifty years was a suc- 
No breath of scandal has ever re- 
He was 


cessful maltster. 
flected on the name.of the big brewer. 
frankly militant in his defense of the legitimacy of 
his business and although he never spoke slightingly 
of the Prohibition party he fought its principles with 
pertinacity and cash. According to. his lights he was 
amply justified in this as a measure of seli-protec- 
tion. But he was never an embittered foc; in fact, 
a more kindly-disposed ultra rich man it were diffh- 
Cult tO cr 

His philanthropies were many. His response to 
calls for relief in a crisis prompt and generous. When 
the San Francisco disister occurred he set a com- 
mendable example to his kind by writing his check 
for $100,000 and the Mississippi flood victims as well 
as the Ohio sufferers nave good cause to remember 
his largesse. In Pasadena Busch’s Gardens are an 
institution which no visitor overlooks. 
ments and annual payroll for their maintenance prob- 
ably cost their owner upward of $100,000 a year or a 
million in the last decade. His love for little chil- 
dren was an endearing trait and he never tired of 
watching his grandchildren at play. In the world- 
famed gardens are many statuettes placed there es- 
pecially to please the youngsters, representing Mother 
Goose characters and those rendered familiar by the 
Grimms and Hans Christian Anderson. All in all 
Adolphus Rusch was a lovable sort of human, with a 
heart as big as his purse and even those who do not 
especially admire his business, cannot withhold a full 
measure of respect for the man himself whose per- 
sonal purity has never been assailed and to whom no 
worthy cause for assistance was ever presented in 


yain. Peace to his soul, 





MRS. PANKHURST AN UNDESIRABLE 
Pe has assured us that the best laid schemes 

o’ mice and men gang aft agley. There is an 
English mouse planning to invade the United States 
and from the lecture platform harangue our people 
who pay the price of admission. She has sailed 
from France on her self-appointed mnussion and 
assumes to believe that nothing she has done toward 
inciting her following to lawless deeds. will militate 
against her right of entrance to the United States. 
This ts where she may be reckoning without her host. 
As a fugitive from the law, as a convicted criminal, 
under our immigration laws she is an undesirable 
and should be denied admittance. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is quoted as saying that her visit 
to America will be fruitful for the suffrage cause. 
Possibly, but not to its advantage. No one factor 
has been more of a detriment to the spread of suf- 
frage in this country than the idiocies of the militant 
suffragettes in England, led by the monomaniac, Em- 
meline Pankhurst. Contempt for the laws, on the 
hypothesis that since they had no part in framing 
the laws they are not bound to obey them, is the 
dominant Pankhurst working basis. It is a theory 
ulterly untenable and highly menacing to the social 
order. As one critic has well argued what if the 
Prohibitionists, the Socialists and the Single-Taxers 
should proceed to run amuck on the slea that hav- 
ing been unable to gain their objects by peaceful 
means they have decided on campaigns of incendiar- 
ism and other forms of violence? 

This is the attitude of the militant suffragettes and 
Mrs. Pankhurst is the chief offenuer, the instigator 
of the crimes in many instances, notoriously so in the 
burning of the country house of the English chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, for which offense she was con- 
victed and sentenced to three years in Holloway jail. 
Through the cat-and-mouse act she gained temporary 
liberty, levanted to France and now is heading for 
these shores. She asserts that the British authorities 
are aware of her plans and are quite willing that she 
should visit America. That is believable. The United 
States authorities were not averse to the self-exile of 
the negro pugilist, Johnson, and the wish ts universal 
that he may never returmelere, 

Aside from Mrs. O. H. Belmont and her associates 
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of the Political Iequalitys League, there is little en- 
thusiasm manifested in Mrs. Pankhurst’s projected 
lecture tour. The gate receipts are te be used by 
the propagandist in her own country and presumably 
in defending her followers and herself from the con- 
sequences of their imfractions of the lax. Professed- 
ly, the money is to advance the cause of suffrage, 
but, practically, it will be applied about as stated. 
Prominent members of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, who are inimical to Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s methods and her coming, assert that 
aside from diverting money from the cause in Amer- 
ica she will inject the disturbing question of mili- 
tancy into the American campaign at a critical time, 
and drive away wavering converts and prospective 
who dislike the 
propaganda. Iiowever there is no certainty that she 
be admitted. If the immigration cffhicials do 
their whole duty, after being examined at Ellis [sland 
by a special board of inquiry, Mrs. Pankhurst will 
be deported. 
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REPEAL OF FREE TOLLS OBLIGATORY 
|‘ VIEW of the United States congress having 

shown unwillingness to submit the case for arbi- 
tration; and in view, further, that the senate refused 
to renew the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain providing for arbitration, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that President Wilson will favor the re- 
peal of the no-tolls clause of the Panama canal law. 
Such repeal may be urged, on the ground that the 
exemption from tolls of any class of vessels flying 
the United States flag, would be a violation of the 
spirit and the plain letter of the existing treaty—the 
Hay-Pauncefote—between the United States 
Britain, governing the right of access to the Panama 
canal, did net such exemption apply to the vessels of 
whatever class, of other nations. 


and 


For the language of the treaty is so plain it 1s im- 
possible of misapprehension. “The canal shall be 
free and open to the vessels of . all nations that 
obey these rules, on terms of entire equality.” Who 
made the rules? The United States, represented by 
John Hay, then secretary of state; and Great Bri- 
tain, represeuted by Lord Pauncefote, then British 
ainbassador to the United States. “These rules were 
ratified by the governments of the nations that were 
parties signatory to the pact. Wherefore, it is an tm- 
confutable fact.that Britain had equal hand with the 
United States in formulating and establishing the 
rules embodied in the treaty, looking to the use of 
the canal by all nations. Obeying these rules, is the 
condition precedent to right of access to and passage 
through the canal by the vessels of all nations, “on 
terms of entire equality.” 

To the open-minded, the pettifogging plea made 
by the proponents of the toll exemption applied to 
amicertaieciissmom vessels tyme the United "States 
flag, that it was not intended by the makers of the 
treaty to subject the vessels of the country that con- 
structed and owned the canal to the same conditions 
and restrictions as the vessels of other nations, does 
no credit either to the intelligence or the spirit of 
fair dealing of those who advance such a contention. 
Had it been the purpose to extend to any class of 
vessels flying the United States flag right of passage 
through the canal toll free, most certainly would 
there have been incorporated in the treaty a clause 
in plain language making such provision. This would 
have been necessary, to avoid friction over the inter- 
pretation of the treaty that would be sure to arise 
because of the stipulated condition providing for ac- 
cess to audepassage throughethe caialyof the ves- 
sels of all nations on terms of entire equality. 


If exemption from tolls were made in case of the 
essels of any class, of any nation, the United States 
acluded, then, to conform to the letter of the treaty 
equiring equality of treatment, the vessels of all 
ther nations would have to be exempt from tolls. 
‘er contra, tolls levied against the vessels of other 
ations, would require that they be levied against 
il vessels flying the United States flag, in order 
that equality of treatment be obse-ved and main- 


tained. ‘he repeal of the exemption clause of the 


, 
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idinaana canal liweswill sage otr nation much ¢in- 
barrassinent and no little liumuiliation. Let us do the 
right because it is right, and so honor ourselves in 


the eyes of the world. 


CALIFORNIA DELEGATION THREATENED 
IGHT of California’s eleven representatives in 


congress have not responded to roll call of late, | 
| 


together with 212 of their associates, whose com- 
bined albsence from the house has precluded a quorum 
for the transaction of business. Whenever such a 
situation develops, tnucr the rules, the house has au- 
thority to send for absentees. lf they fail to respond 
the sergeant-at-arms has the right +t) go out and ar- 
rest them without a warrant. The point having been 
made that the sergeant-at-arms hac no authority to 
arrest absent members unless directed by a vote of 
the house the chair put the question and the author- 
iy was granted: 

Doubtless, this explains why our homing congress- 
towit, Churchwe Curry, Mayes, Kent 
Ketiner, Knowland, Nolan, amid Stephens are” huur- 
ricdly repacking grips preparatory to a quick flitting 
back to Washington. Possibly, their pace is ac- 
celerated by the threat recently made of enforcing 
the law requiring a forfeiture of $25 a day from the 


men, Messrs. 


salary of every member for every day he is absent 
from the house without leave. Strictly speaking, the 
muleting per diem is a sum of money equal to $7500 
divided by 365. This statute in the 
hfty-third congress when Speaker Crisp directed the 


was euforced 


sergeait-at-arms not to pay members who were ab- 
sent without leave of the hcuse for the period they 
were away. Such action was taken and elicited a 
loud wail so that later a resolution was introduced 
looking to a return of the fines inflicted. 


So far as Representative Wilham D. Stephens of 
the tenth (Los Angeles) district is concerned he was 
given leave of absence to attend the wedding of his 
only daughter who is to be married within a fort- 
night. Representative Nolan is said to be ill, but 
the others are on vacation, leaving Messrs. Beli, 
Kahn and Raker on guard. Senator Works has 
been in California for several weeks also, but Sena- 
tcr Perkins has stuck to his post throughout the 
summe:. Senator Works promises to be back in 
time to promcte the contentions of the San Joaquin 
irrigationists who are opposing the Hetch Hetchy 
measure. 





SUFFRAGE AND SINGLE MORAL STANDARD 

RGUING that the suffrage movement is muimical 

to the single moral standard Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler of New York expresses his views in cold 
print and their reading does not make of us a con- 
vert. Alter citing the fact that the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church, in addressing the St. Andrews 
Brotherhood convention, madé earnest appeals for the 
maintenance of the single standard of morality for 
men and women, he asserts that the most insidious 
foes of this single standard are the women who are 
trying to draw their mothers and sisters into poli- 
tics and take them away from that home life “which 
ought to be the standard and the teacher of all mo- 
ality. 

Fic, fice, on such logic. Education begets self-con- 
trol and in seeking to enlarge their political sphere 
women will inevitably become better fitted to cope 
with the problems that have confronted the daugh- 
ters of Eve from the beginning. They will learn 
self-restraint in their studies of political questions 
and contact with men on other grounds than the sex 
relation will give a poise that will serve as a guard 
to their emotions, always the vulnerable side of 
women. 

Mr. Wheeler believes that the best way in which 
hoys and girls can be taught purity and self-restraint 
is by their mothers at home, and everything that 
sweeps the mother away from her first duty to her 
children is dangerous to society. hat is the intrin- 
sic objection he finds to the feminist movement of 
today. But if Mr. Wheeler were a close observer of 
the social fabric he would know that in only few 
families, comparatively speaking, are boys and girls 
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taught those things regarding their sex that is their 
right to know at an early age. ‘They are allowed to 
erow up, too many of them, in complete ignorance of 
their physical functions and of the normal relation of 
the sexes. 

It is because of this lack of training that wise edu- 
cators, like Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools, advocate the teaching 
of sex hygiene to children. Beginning with the science 
of the reproduction of flowers and insects and birds 
the sex habits of plant and animal life are gradually 
unfolded until the lad and girl of sixteen have full 
teaching in biology, animal breeding, human eugenics 
and sex hygiene, especially as it -elates to individual 
chastity and the single standard of moral and physi- 
cal health for the two sexes. It is folly to say that 
because a woman is given the right to vote and so 
through it extends her scope and broadens her life 
she will destroy the home where good morals are en- 
gendered. Is a woman any tke less a woman be- 
cause She has the right of suffrage? Jt is because of 
her bigger outlook on life, which the added respon- 
sibilities create, that she sees the greater possibilities 
for good in the school teaching of sex hygiene with 
its lessons for boys and girls that will never be for- 
gotten in after life. Mr. Wheeler is wholly at sea 
in his argument, to our thinking. 


BRITISH PREJUDICE AND DOVER TUNNEL 

OR upward of a hundred years, at ever recurring 

intervals, the project of tunneling the English 
channel between Calais and Dover has been discussed 
and always the fear of invasion by the French or 
other foreign power has prevailed. In 1857 a French 
engineer, M. Thome de Gatmond, actually proposed to 
head a French company to undertake the work, if 
British capital and British consent were forthcom- 
ing. Needless to say, his offer was incontinently 
Since that time numerous plans have been 
bruited on both sides of the Channel, but British 
prejudice in every instance was too strong to over- 
come and the promoters were forced to desist. 


ejected 


Recently, the immensity of the traffic between the 
two countries has resulted in a renewal of the agita- 
tion for a bill of consent to begin the work, but the 
presentation of the petition was met by the inept reply 
that what was regarded in the past as unwise must 
be binding on the nation. This illogical answer is 
traversed by innumerable arguments that military 
and commercial aspects alike suggest. ‘he reliance 
on England’s “splendid isolation” in times of war is 
all that can be advanced by the antis and this senti- 
ment is gradually giving way under the sensible 
massing of incontrovertible facts by the tunnel advo- 
cates. 

“Invasion by surprise” is rejected by British mili- 
tary experts as an impossible theory. At the Franco- 
British Travel Congress held in London lately Baron 
Emile d'Erlanger pertinently showed that the under- 
sea roadway would have its English mouth in the 
valley behind Dover castle, where it would be ex- 
posed to both the direct and the plunging fire of the 
Dover forts. He added that if these forts were in 
the hands of the enemy it would mean that Dover 
harbor was in sinular state, and that, tunnel or no 
tunnel, the surrounding country would be open to 
invaders. 

Here is a modern improvement unnecessarily halt- 
ing because of an absurd prejudice that had its birth 
years before the days of quick communication, when 
the telegraph, the telephone, the wireless were not re- 
motely suggested and militarism ruled the tight little 
island. What might have been a possibility before 
the days of applied electricity in this era of develop- 
ment no longer is remotely possible. As Baron d’Er- 
langer argues, the sole power-house could be placed 
at Dover, so that its destruction by the English 
would at once deprive the electrified tunnel railway 
of its motive power. Furthermore, the tunnel could 
be flooded, and it would take months to pump it dry. 
Finally, the Jand approaches could be blown up, so 
that trafic would be impossible. The leaven is work- 
ing. The next veneration will probably see the con- 
summation of the ceutury-old idea. 
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“Rotten Audiences’-Am Analysis of the Non-Existent 


BY RANDOLPH BARTLETT 








Se ee) cltloeaaad. story night. 
[ Villainy, clad in a high hat, patent leather shoe 
and a black moustache, stalks upon the narrow 
bridge across the midnight chasm in the “mount- 
ings.” ‘The papers” are clutched firmly in his crue! 
riglt hand. 

Enter Virtue in distress and a long cloak, in the 
person of a slender heroine. ‘Tremulously, out of the 
dark she creeps to the awiful tryst. 

“The papers!” she crics. “Your pronuse!” 

“Ha! Now yuh shall be my-yine” croaks rampant 
Villainy, and grabs Virtue with a stranglehold for a 
eae-as-eatchn-can. #And shall he thus triumphyy 

“Never, by all the gods!” comes the clarion tones 
of heroism, and an aeroplane sweeps down from 
above. A strong right arm swings tremulous Virtue 
into the stout ais A alttto leit srabsaimes eS 
aud as the airship is hauled back into the fly ga MeL 
Majestic Law in a blue uniform steps up to Villainy 
and declares, “You are my prisoner. 

Somewhere down in the front rows one of those 
irrepressible young things to whom anything 1s sufh- 
cient excuse tor mirth, emitted one of those little 
litters that always breeds more, and a ripple of 
amusement passed through the house. 

Back in the wings Heroism heard the echo as he 
dismounted from his air chariot and hissed, 

Patten amedience, 

And once again the scene was changed. 

New Thought, in the Peon of a charming high 
society type, disillusioned of her ideals by the un- 

satisfying superficiality of fashion’s round, has de- 
livercd an ultimatum to respectable conventionality, 
as represented by the wealthy husband. 

“No, Aley,” says the woman, “it is not myself you 
love—it is the life I represent. You would be equally 
happy with any woman who is passably handsome, 
wears her gowns well and whom you can be proud 
of at the cotillions. But I have work to do in the 
world. I am done with all this tinsel and sham, and 
though you think it is breaking your heart for me to 
leave you, it is really only that you are afraid people 
wil! shun you because of the banality of a separa- 
tion. And I do not leave you in anger—only pity in 
my heart. Goodbye.” 

And she kissed him tenderly on the upper brow. 

That kiss did the business. It will, if there is a 
sweet young thing in the audience to whom oscula- 
tion recalls reminiscences of the back parlor. So she 
gigeled, and the spell was broken, and the same little 
wave of amusement spread. 

Back in the wings a tempestuous actress clenched 
her little fists and sputtered malevolently 

“Rotten audience.” 

So it goes. Melodrama or higher drama, comedy 
or tragedy, iis allie same Phere coniés unex- 
pectedly a little laugh in the wrong place, a hand- 

elap. where there should be dead silence, desilence 
where there should be a scream of. laughter, and you 
hear the actor express his feelings in the same words, 
“Rotten audience,” 

Whenever the play docsn’t go just right it is “Rot- 
ten audience.” Whenever tragedy fails to ring true, 
whenever drama fails to grip, whenever comedy 1S 
not greeted with laughter, it is always “Rotten atdi- 
ence.” It is never “Rotten acumg.”” 

Herein lies the inherent failure of the majority of 
the members of the theatrical profession to reach the 
right point of view toward that big crowd across the 
footlights. How few there are who will concede to 
the public the right to know its own mind. 

What if this viewpoint were to be taken by men in 
other walks of life? Suppose you go to a tailor to 
buy a stit or@elothes. He rehiearses—I mean meas- 
ures—you, and takes your money. The suit doesn’t 
fit. It sags at the shoulders and drags at the heels. 
What would you think if you went to that tailor to 
complain, and he were to remark, “Rotten figure?’ 
What business is it of his what your figure is? You 
took it to him to be clothed, and he made a bad job. 
It was his fault, not yours. 

So with audiences. The public buys seats in the 
theater to be amused, thrilled or entertained as the 
case may be, and expects you £6 fl! the order ie 
you are playing comedy it expects you to make it 
jJaugh, and if, either through the fault of the play or 
your acting, it does the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, what right have you to say “Rotten audience?” 
Your tailor may have done his best, even as you are 
doing your best. How fine it would be if you could 
have a board of examiners pass upon the fitness of 
all persons who buy seats for your performance, as 

to their mental capacity to appreciate it, but how big 
a house do you think you would face, on the aver- 
age? When I buy seats to see your play, I am taking 
a “chance as to your ability to please me. If I laugh 








when I should weep, I am more loser than you, for 
you have my money, and L am not getting its equiva- 
lent, in my opinion. My mental capacity may he of a 
low order, but I have a right to demand that you 
make your pots plain to me. 

One of the eccentricitics ot the late Richard Mans- 
field was his proclivity for coming before the curtain 
and “roasting” audiences. What a pathetic spectacie ! 
Here was a man with undisputed genius for expres- 
sion, failing to bring his ideas home to a great num- 
ber of people, and then blaming them for not being 
able to understand. As well blame a schoolhoy for 
failing to grasp the principles of monism as expound- 
ed by Ernst Haeckel. 

I have sat in the greenroom of a vaudeville thea- 
ter and listened to the remarks of the performers as 
they came off the stage. A monologist with a high 
class lot of stories would come in and grumble, “Rot- 
ten audience,” and right on his heels would follow a 
dancer, beaming with smiles,—“Wasn’t that a grand 
house tonight.” As they came and went you would 
almost think that the house had been emptied and 
refilled at least a half dozen times in the course of 
the evening. And at the next performance probably 
the tables would be turned and the grumblers would 
be praising the audience, and vice versa. 

A certain comedienne who has been one of the 
biggest New York favorites in vaudeville for several 
years, tiade a tour, Ofejmesestern cirenit. Ieiem thie 
time she crossed the Mississippi river she was a 
frost. ‘Lhe critics slated her, and sneered at New 
York for liking her even a little bit. The audiences 
were callous to her best efforts, until it so worked 
on her nerves that several times she was on the verge 
of canceling her engagement, and only the frantic 
protests of the resident managers kept her at work. 
Were these “rotten audiences?” Not at all. They 
were simply people who did not understand what she 
was driving at. She did not possess the universal 
appeal. She was one of the few I have ever known 
who did not blame the audiences, too. Her semi- 
hysterical plea to the managers was “Please let me 
go back where they understand and like me.” She is 
one in thousands. 

Often these same managers are themselves most to 
aa for the so-called “rotten audiences.” They 
tell the following story of Charles Hawtrey, the Eng- 
lish actor, who played a vaudeville engagement in 
this country not so long ago. It was in a middle 
western city. Hawtrey’s act did not “go big,” and he 
met the manager afterward. “They don’t seem to 
CATE ton iy act saidmule Britisnemsiiat s all 
right” said the manager. “I knew they wouldn't. 
Your name brings ’em here. J’ll see we entertain 
"em once we get ’em inside.” Hawtrey was paid three 
or four times the salary of any other person on the 
bill, and yet these lower salaried people were the 
ones upon whom the manager relied to please his 
patrons. This is done in vaudeville all the time. It 
is hard to find a show in which there is not a “draw- 
ne eel pure and simple. 

Right here is where the other side of this “rotten 
audience’ question comes in. It is no reflection on 
Mr. ITawtrey’s acting that he did not please the 
vaudeville audience. The fact that he did not “get 
over” was due to the fact that his art was addressed 
to people in an altogether different frame of mind 
from those who come to be amused at the vaudeville 
house. But it was not a “rotten audience.” There is 
no such thing as a “rotten audience.” It was an audi- 
ence of people wha come to a shoe store to buy 
groceries. They did not know it was a shoe store, 
for the proprietor had a sign up advertising groceries. 
They didn’t want shoes and were simply bored while 
the footgear was heing displayed for their inspection. 
Can you blame them for being hored? ‘Take the 
majority of the members of that same audience on 
another night and give them Mr. Hawtrey in a full 
five-act drama, and they will be more than satisfied, 
because they go to buy shoes and know they are 
going to a shoe store. 

So this makes two sorts of audiences usually 
classed by the actor as “rotten’"—the one which goes 
to buy a certain kind of goods and gets an inferior 
substitute, marred with a flaw here and a fault there, 
and the other which wants one thing and is offered 
something clse, good in its way, but entirely different 
trom wala 1S demanded. 

By this time I suppose I have made a friend of 
every woman who has giggled at grim iragedy and 
every man who has glooined uoon blithe comedy. 
And think’st thou then t’ escape me flaming sword. 
No so. ’Sdeath—draw and defend thyself, or up 
anchor, and fly fram me seething wrath. 

Tf there is one thing more contemptible than ali 
other theater pests it 1s that person who goes to a 
melodramatic performance €xpecting to laugh at 
everything. 




















There is an otherwise highly estimable | 


young woman of my acquaintance who does this 
frequently, and yet she is the loudest to rail at other 
pests of a less pernicious character. I have seen her 
go into convulsions at the climax of a melodrama, 
and fairly howl with delight, while men and women 
all around her glowered at her in awful rage. She 
looked down upon these people from her superior 
intellectual plane with mountainous contempt. And 
then she would go to a serious drama and when a 
thoughtless little girl snickered in the middle of a4 
serious scene, she would fume ee lly. In spite of 
her superior intelligence she would be quite incapa 
ble of seeing that she was no ae than this rene 
giggler, who, likely as not, was one of the glowerers 
of the melodrama audtence. 

The person who has no more self-control than ta 
restrain his or her mirth at an impossibly heroic sit- 
uation 11 a melodrama, 1s of the sort who would see 
nothing but a joke in the heautiful symbolic cere- 
mony of a. religion with which she was not in sym- 
pathy. If you think melodrama is funny, stay away 
unless you know how to enjoy yourself quietly. 
Those hundreds of people within the range of your 
laughter, take this thing seriously. It means art to 
them, just as the glaring chromo on a laborer’s wall 
means art to hin, although it may nearly strike you 
blind with its awful discords of color and line. God 
knows, these people need whatever of art they- can 
get to lighten their lives. Most of them are simply 
disgusted when you laugh at their heroes, but you 
may awaken doubts in a mind without offering any- 
thing in the place of that which you take away. You 
sunply place yourself on the same level of low breed- 
ing with the gum-chewing lady slavey who titters 
every time there is a bit of osculation in your higher 
Sort Of dram. 

So you see, there are no “rotten audiences,” but 
there are occasionally intolerant, fooltsh people who 
have no regard for the teelings of others. 

Wilton Lackaye one season used for his curtain 
speech a sardonic story of George Bernard Shaw on 
the audience question, which sounds much like Shaw, 
but may be just another Lackaye pleasantry. Any- 
how, it seems to sum up the audience question pretty 
well, so here it is, as Lackaye tells it: 

George Bernard Shaw is well known among his 
friends for his invariable rule never to appear at the 
theater at the first nights of any of his plays. So one 
first night, when a friend caught sight of him in the 
foyer, he was asked to explain. 

“The beauty of an invariable rule,” replied the 
Trishman, “is the constant opportunity of breaking it. 
But you are wrong in surmising that I am anxious 
about the play. The play is all right. I,wrote it my- 
self and I know. And having written it hurriedly [ 
read it deliberately, and am positive it is a good play. 
No sir, there is nothing wrong with the play.” 

“Then why are you here?” asked the friend. 

“T merely came to sec if the audience was a suc: 
cess’ was Shaw’s answer. 

—_¥% 
GRAPHITES 
Farewell again to Hiram who leaves his office chair, 


To preach progressive politics in Governor Foss’ lair: 
New Jersey, too, will list to him, but silent here he’ll be 
Until his salary voucher he calls for cheerfully. 


Northern Mlexico’s Joan of Arc, Senorita Dolores 
Mendoza, is said to have captured Guaymas with her 
rebel following. Let us hope the fate of her French 
prototype will not be visited upon her. 


Sulzer’s doom is being pronounced at this writing 
and the attitude of the court of impeachinent leaves 
no doubt as to the verdict. ‘The governor is “broken 
on the wheel.” Too bad that his peccadilloes made 
possible this temporary triumph of ‘Tammany. 


After witnessing Bricux’ powerful play, “Damaged 
Goods,” in Chicago, a wealthy man and woman from 
Cincinnati committed suicide. The searching drama 
is implacable in the terrible lesson it teaches and has 
a hopeless message for the sinner and his victim. 


Rather than face fifty years in the penitentiary for 
a statutory @ffense an “Ontario, Cal., man cheeses 
marriage ceremony. We are not sure that the trial 
judge who imposed this alternative is not guilty of 
a crime almost as serious as that of the prisoner at 
the bar. 

How hath the once-mighty Dr. 
len! Five pesos offered “for his head and uow ar- 
rested near Kobe, Japan, charged with misappro- 
priating 2,000,000 taels colleceed to finanee the late 
revolution. Tf he is extradited total obscuration of 
Dr. Sun willtelar 


Sun Yat Sen fal- 





October 18, 1913 
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Arthur Ramnso 


] N his exhaustive and eminently just critical study 





of the literary work of Oscar Wilde it may be 

said at the outset that Arthur Ransome is no 
mere “body-snatcher of literature.” Al! that he has 
said has been writ fair. It was Mr. Ransome’s orig- 
inal intention to examine the works without regard 
to the man, but he soon found that such wilful 
evasion would have been foolish. He admits that in 
the case of such a writer as Wilde, whose books are 
the by-products of a life more important than they 
1 his own eyes, it is not only legitimate but neces- 
sary for understanding to look at hooks and life to- 
gether as at a portrait of an artist by himself, and to 
read, as well as we may, between the touches of the 
brush. Since Oscar Wilde himself once said he put 
his genius into his life, keeping ,only his talent for 
his books, the analyst was impelled to change his 
plan, realizing it was ridiculous to study the writ- 
ings alone. But Mr. Ransome’s studies reveal clearly 
that he has been chiefly concerned with Wilde as 
artist and critic and while the man’s vivid personal- 
ity 1s not forgotten, it is always subsidiary to the 
artist. 

In no age would Wilde have been a writer of the 
study. He talked and wrote only to show that he 
could write. His writings are mostly vindications of 
the belief had in them while still unwritten. It 
pleased him, says his critic, to pretend that his plays 
were written for a wager. In the nineties, when 
Wilde was writing, his books were laughed at, his 
poetry parodied, his person not kindly caricatured, 
and, even when his plays won popular applause, this 
hostility against him was only smothered, not choked. 
Comments Ransome, “His disaster ungagged it, and 
few men have been sent to perdition with a louder 
ery of hounds behind them.” When his detractors 
saw the prison doors close on him they exclaimed 
“That is where the artistic life leads a man,” and the 
jeering shout went up, “We have heard the last of 
him.” But to make sure of that they should have 
“used the fires of Savonarola as well as the cel! of 
Raleigh; they should have burnt his books as well as 
shutting up the writer.” What he did in his private 
tragedy was no guarantee of the worthlessness of 
what he produced. Those who imagined that his 
public disgrace meant complete annihilation greatly 
undervalued his powers. In France they played his 
Salome when Wilde was still in jail and the hostiles 
of England were amazed at the spectacle. But such 
a personality so vividly reflected in his books could 
not be wiped away like a picture on a slate. Mr. 
Ransome notes that when, as he often did, he set 
himself to imitation, he could not prevent himself 
from leaving his mark upon the counterfeit, He stole 
freely, but often mounted other men’s jewels so well 
that they are better in his work than in their own. 
He left no form of literature exactly as he found it. 
He brought back to the English stage a spirit of 
comedy that had been for many years in mourning. 
He wrote a romantic play which necessitated a new 
manner of production, and may be considered the 
starting point of the revolution in stage-management 
that, happily, is still proceeding. 

fist 


All this Mr. Ransome graphically portrays in his 
incisive introductory chapter to the admirable studies 
that follow. It immediately precedes a biographical 
summary of the man which is useful for reference. 
In it Wilde’s parentage and education are set forth 
and a brief review made of his publications in chron- 
ological order, together with dates of principal 
events in his life whose forty-five years came to a 
close in Paris November 30, 1900. It was toward the 
end of his term in prison that he wrote the letter 
from which “De Profundis” (published in 1905) is 
extracted. After his release he went to a watering 
place near Dieppe, where he began “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” which he revised in Naples and Paris, 
and published pseudonymously in 1898. From biblio- 
graphical and biographical dates Mr. Ransome turns 
to the May-day coloring of the young man’s first 
book—a twenty year retrospect. It was at Oxford in 
his undergraduate days of lyrical ardor and of studi- 
ous sonnet writing, when the musical ballade, the 
echoing villanelle, the rondeau and triolet were forms 
for the young craftsman to practice upon. Walter 
Pater was then a new classic, Tennyson, Arnold, 
Browning offered food for discriminating apprecia - 
tion, Swinburne was a meteor in the poetic zenith, 
Morris still had his loyal followers and Rossetti re- 
mained a powerful influence. In such an atmosphere 
Wilde wrote his early poems. He had carried away 
from Trinity college a gold medal for Greek: he was 
an Irishman whose nationality had been intensified 
by his revolutionary mother; he had traveled abroad, 
knew a good deal of French poetry and had dated 
one of his own at Avignon, where the Popes once 
held their court. But with all these lively influences 
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he could attune his muse to wordy rhetoric and com- 
peting for the Newdigate prize, for a poem in deca- 
syllabic couplets, he achieved the academic recogni - 
tion he coveted. The best that this critic can or need 
be said of it is that it is an admirable prize poem. 

Three years later he published his first book of 
poems, bound in white vellum, decorated with gold 
and beautifully printed. Says Ransome, “It is full 
of variations in other men’s music. . . . Wilde played 
the sedulous ape with sufficient self-consciousness 
and sufficient failure to show that he might himself 
be somebody. . . . There is no need too seriously to 
defend this early work. . The worst it suggests 
is that young poets should be very careful to be bad 
critics, since they always do ill if they imitate best 
contempcrary modes.” He should have borrowed 
from old-timers as Coleridge did from Purchas in 
his Xanadu rather than from the poets of his own 
time and age such as Arnold, Swinburne and Morris. 
He does better when he goes back to Milton. But 
the poems had a popular success in spite of the rough 
handling of the critics, perhaps because of this and 
the eccentricities of the poet which had whetted the 
public’s curiosity. Five editions of a first book gave 
the young man increased confidence in himself, Wilde 
rambled in his enterprises; pilferings helped to make 
a colorful book, a “rhymed dictionary of mythology” 
whose chief value lay in its rich vein of autobiogra- 
phy. It gave an index to his readings, it was an 
itinerary of his travels. Since that time we have had 
poems that are worthy of place beside his prose, in- 
cluding “The Harlot’s House,” “A Symphony in 
Yellow,” “The Sphinx,” and “The Ballad of Reading 
Gack’ 

| here are those of us who remember Oscar Wilde’e 
advent in the United States and the aesthetic figure 
he cut in his fur overcoat, his velveteen knicker- 
beckers with buckles, his laced shirts, his lilies, and 
his sunflowers. Ostensibly, he came to America to 
lecture on “the English Renaissance of Art” and 
kindred subjects; really, to stimulate public interest 
in D’Oyly Carte’s “Patience,” that delightful Gilbert 
and Sullivan musical satire which proved so great a 
success 1n London. Wilde did not perceive that it 
was his extravagance in dress that caused him to be 
selected as a specimen aesthetic to focus the crowds; 
he attributed it to the success of his poems. He 
played his part to perfection as many of us recall and 
took himself and his apostolic work so seriously that 
he rebuked the actors of “Patience” from the plat- 
form and explained wherein his views differed from 
the satire, which was charmingly absurd. We may 
not have been edified, but we were certainly amused 
by his posings. When he reached Paris he cut his 
hair, threw away his linens, lengthened his knickers 
and dressing as a man of fashion lived extravagantly 
on the American dollars until poverty compelled him 
to cross over to London to resume the business of 
earning a living, 

After his marriage in 1884, of which union two 
children, both boys, were the fruit, Wilde supple- 
mented his wife’s income hy writing reviews of 
hooks and articles on the theater. For two years he 
edited the Woman’s World, interesting sidelight on 
which was revealed by the former sub editor of that 
date, in an article in Mr. Hapgood’s Harper’s Weekly 
within the month. About this time he tried his hand 
at short-story writing, in which he found the clever 
use of dialogue that he was to employ so skillfully 
later in his dramatic work. His “Happy Prince and 
Other Tales” are stories with obvious morals, writ- 
tel to please his wife and to show that he could have 
heen Hans Anderson if he had liked. It is Anderson, 
treated exactly as Wilde treated Milton in 188r, only 
with more assurance and a greater certainty about 
his own contribution. Ransome says, “He preferred 
a lyrical pattern to a prosaic perspective, and, even 
more than his wit, his love of decoration is the dis- 
tinguishing quality of his work.” “The Happy 
Prince” was followed a year later by fairy tales, not, 
indeed, for the British child, but for those grown-up 
people who shared Wilde’s own enjoyment of bril- 
liant-colored fantasy. To this collection he gave the 
name “A House of Pomegranates,” in which the 
spirit of Flaubert rather than of Anderson dwells. 
Throughout, a wonderful feeling for decorative effect 
is felt. “The Picture of Dorian Gray” is referred to 
as “the first French novel to be written in the Eng- 
lish language.” To the magazine serial the author 
added six chapters to make it long enough for a 
novel. The preface was written to answer assailants 
of the morality of the story in its first form. It will 
be recalled that the picture of Dorian Gray, painted 
by his friend, ages with the lines of cruelty, lust and 
hypocrisy that should mar his ever youthful subject. 
He, remaining ‘ “f-1 se when at twenty-one 
he had inspir with a masterpiece, 
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walks in the ways of men, sullying his soul, whose 
bodily reflections records neither his age nor his 
sins. Ransome observes, “It is the sort of invention 
that would have pleased Hawthorne, and the work 
itself it written with the marked ethical sympathy 
that Wilde, in his preface, denounced as ‘an unpar- 
donable mannerism of style”” It is an epitome of 
the author's wit in his plays, poems, reviews and dia- 
logues. e 

lo Wilde's essay work in the volume “Intentions” 
and in “Pen, Pencil, and Poison” Mr. Ransome is 
duly attentive, but limited space precludes extended 
citation, “It is impossible,” says Mr. Ransome,” to 
read a page of ‘Intentions’ without experiencing a 
delightful stimulus. . . . In it he came near to pour- 
ing into literature the elixir of intellectual vitality 
that he royally spilled over his conversation.” Of 
his plays our critic finds his most perfectly success- 
ful works, those which most exactly accomplish what 
they attempt, without sacrificing any part of them- 
selves, “The Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“Salome.” Perhaps so, but the technique of “aay, 
Windermere’s Fan™ is so finished a piece of work 
that with this reviewer of the critic it will ever hold 
first place in his affection for the works of Oscar 
Wilde. “A Woman of No Importance” is sparkling, 
goodhumored and novel. “The Importance of Being 
Ernest” is pervaded by a spirit of delicate fun. 
“It is,” says Ransome, “to solid comedy what filigree 
is to a silver bowl.” Four social comedies are 
Wilde's stint and only one ‘Salomé’” “A Floren- 
tine Tragedy” was left unfinished. It is strange to 
learn that “Salome” was written with no thought of 
production. It was only offered to Sarah Bernhardt 
when she asked Wilde why he had not written a 
play for her. It was first produced in Berlin, within 
a year of the author’s death, and from that moment 
has held the European stage. It was not produced in 
England until 1905, but it has run for a longer con- 
secutive period in Germany than any play by any 
Englishman. It is performed throughout Europe, 
Asia, and America. It is played even in Yiddish. 
Like “Vathek” it was originally written in French by 
an English speaking man of genius. 

* ok x 

Just when success was won, practically, came dis- 
aster to Oscar.Wilde. We have no excuses to offer 
for his lapses. It has been suggested that in his ab- 
sorption in antiquity he allowed himself to forget 
that he was not living in it. We have always held 
that his vice was a malady of the brain. Wilde’s 
literary product ceased, practically, May 25, 190s, 
when he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labor, save for two notable exceptions, “De 
Profundis,” first published five years after his death, 
in 1905, and “The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” The 
former is composed of passages from a long letter, 
selected and put together by Mr. Robert Ross, 
Wilde’s literary executor, and done with admirable 
skill. Written in prison, “De Profundis” is a sort 
of profit and loss account. Wilde regarded it as doc- 
wment of historical value, as a veracious confession. 
It 1s idle to speculate upon the sincerity of the con- 
fession. We must accept the author’s statement to 
Mr. Ross, “T don’t defend my conduct; I explain it,” 
and let 1t go at that. So far as we are concerned it is 
a wonderful piece of literature dictated by certain 
conditions of whose accuracy it is impossible to 
judge. It was after he left prison that “The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol” was written, so remarkable for its 
strength, its violence of emotion, its realism, in vivid 
contrast to Wilde’s former decorative language. It 
is both poetry and propaganda. 

It is nearly thirteen years since Oscar Wilde died 
in Paris and a proper perspective is now possible of 
the man’s works, which are what chiefly concern us. 
Such clarifying, just and illuminating analysis as 
that made by Mr. Arthur Ransome, helps immeasura- 
bly to a better understanding of the man and a fuller 
appreciation of his intellectual artistry, his “tapes- 
tried speech,” his iridescent fancy. Wilde needs no 
Boswell so long as fair-minded critics of Ransome’s 
caliber are ready to do him justice. He was indolent, 
despite his comparative poverty, but he has left not 
a little that is worth while to challenge the attention 
of posterity, and as a signpost for future gttidance 
Mr. Ransome’s critical study of Oscar Wilde stands 
out in string relicf, a literary compass for those wav- 
ering in a sea of uncertainty. 

(“Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study.” ny aie 
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Captain Barr of the Carmania protests that he did 
lower a boat to attempt a rescue but the waves beat 
back the craft. Which is true. It was his lack of 
persistence when Second Officer Lloyd showed the 
way that is to be deplored. The other captains ac- 
cepted the challenge wlth the results as known. 











Judge Allen: A Man Who Will Be Missed 

While Judge M. T. Allen, who died this week, was 
probably less known by the general public than al- 
most any other member of the local bench, he will 
be sadly missed by those who had the privilege oi 
close acquaintance with him. Especially at the San 
Gabriel Club, of which he was a charter member, 
and a constant figure on the golf links, it will be 
long before his friends become accustomed to his 
absence. His keenly analytical mind made him an 
ideal member of the appellate court. When he was 
judge in the superior court he was the joy of alll 
newspaper men. His written decisions were not 
merely clear expositions of the law, but had a fine 
style, almost journalistic in quality. His remarks 
from the bench in trials were pungent, and often 
flavored with a philosophy which showed keen in- 
sight into the character and merits of the litigants. 
In a certain divorce action, instituted by a deeply 
wronged wife, the husband made subtle attempts to 
question the pre-marital virtue of the woman, until 
Judge Allen quietly interposed: “Like the legitimacy 
of a child, the. chastity of a bride, wnless indisputa- 
bi#& proved, is taken for granted, as a matter of 
conrse.” The defendant took the hint and desisted 
in his efforts. An example of his high-mindedness 
will be recalled in connection with the accident on 
a beach trolley line in which he received serious in- 
juries, at first believed fatal, but which doubtless 
shortened his life by many years. The company noti- 
fied him that it had sufficient confidence in his hon- 
esty to pay whatever-claim for damages he consid- 
ered proper. Believing that his position on the 
bench might arouse question as to this course, Judge 
Allen declined the offer, and the matter was suh- 
mitted on an agreed case, the result being a large 
judgement which the company paid promptly. 


Record Breaking Duck Hunt 


I heard former Police Commissioner “Jim” Kec- 
ney tell a good duck story the other night that not 
even that mighty hunter ‘Jim’ Mellus can equal. 
Mr. Keeney has recently returned from a long out- 
ing in the South Seas. India and the Orient where 
he and his brilliant wife roamed at will absorbing 
scenery and character. In the Philippines they visit- 
ed the governor of one of the Mindanao provinces 
who arranged a deck hunt for the Los Angelan on 
one of the bays of the Rio Grande. With a Datto 
guide the three bagged 400 canvas backs or their 
Philippine equivalent in less than two hours and a 
half, which is said to be the record in that part of 
our possessions. As they had brought along half a 
ton of ice on the governor’s launch a liberal bag 
was sent across the Jolo Sea to Gen. Pershing and 
his officers with Mr. Keeney’s compliments, and 
nearer army post officers also were remembered. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeney are quartered at Hotel Darby 
where I am promised an early view of one of the 
finest collections of Buddhas ever transferred from 
their native heath. 


Aftermath of a Publisher’s Hospitality 

Last Monday Publisher Earl entertained the em- 
ployes of his two newspapers at a dinner at the 
Athletic Club. He beamed upon his subordinates, 
facctiously requested them to look closely and per- 
ceive that he had neither horns nor tail as had been 
insinuated by his critics, and impressed them with 
the nenitude of his resources by assuring them that 
the two newspapers entailed a gross expenditure of 
$= 000 daily. He did not go so far as to take them 
into his confidence regarding the extent of the deficit 
of the Tribune, which, on the basis of a daily ex- 
pense of $5,000 for the two publications, 1s estimated 
hy experts at about $20,000 a month, nor did he inti- 
mate how much longer he proposed to keep meeting 
this deficit. The assemblage having thus been beamed 
upon and impressed, presumably was in a state of 
mind to comply gladly with the “request” which 
was issued the following day. Each member of the 
force was notified that he or she would be expected 
to turn in not less than five new subscriptions to the 
Express, to stem the constant falling off in ciretula- 
tion. Reporters sought out all persons who had heen 
recipients of journalistic commendation, or who 
might hope for such favorable mention in the future, 
and urged them to subscribe for the Express, or if 
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they already received the paper at their homes were 
besought to have duplicate copies delivered at their 
offices. The results were various, from the city hall 
reporter, who did exceptionally well, landing six sub- 
scribers, to others who only found one or two per- 
sons who would help out the dwindling circulation. 
Nowhere does it appear that the publisher has hit 
tipon the real and only means of regarding the lost 
prestige cf the Express, namely, by making it a 
nev.spaper instead of a personal organ. 


Recalling a Cockney Classic 

Colliers’ Weekly, after printing a garbled stanza 
of the rhyme cf the Cockney Sparrow, adds: “The 
rest of the poem escapes us, though we try with 
ineffable longing to recall it. None of the anthologies 
avail. Will some well-read friend come to the res- 
cue?” My esteemed colleague “Pop” Cahill, the Can- 
did Friend of the San Francisco Post, could ’an he 
would, but refrains, fearing the Misses Boffin might 
chiect. I cannot believe they will be so squeamish. 
Tt is a genuine classic that Henry Irving once ren- 
dered on a never-to-be-forgotten occasion in Chi- 
cago. This it 1s: 

The bloody little sparrer climbed hup the bloomin’ 
spout, 

The blasted rain came down and washed the 
little keggar hout; 

The bleedin’ sun came hout, dried hup the bloomin’ 
rain, 

And the bloody, bloomin’, blasted little sparrer 
climbed hup the bloody, bloomin’, bleedin’ spout 
h’again. 

Revealing a True Philosopher 

How art the mighty fallen! On a letter head re- 
vealing a I4-story structure, in four ells, labeled 
Globe Building, the president of the Globe Company 
is engaged in the meritorious business of capitalizing 
his stack of informaticn gained in a long and, alas, 
unsuccessful campaign to establish an evening paper 
in our midst. This paper, so the letter head informs, 
was “to be a true guardian of the public welfare, 
publishing all the news worth while, giving a square 
deal (in black letters) regardless of wealth, color, 
sex, race, nationality, creed or political affiliation.” 
O, what a loss to our community! But is the pro- 
moter discouraged? O, no. If he cannot give us this 
ideal newspaper he can at least supply those desir- 
ous of reaching a choice lot of possible advertisers 
a bounteous supply of gilt-edged names at a mod- 
erate cost. He writes: 

In our three years canvass for subscriber stock- 
holders and stockholders for The Globe Company 
of Los Angeles, we have compiled a list of the 
heads of families of Los Angeles, city and county, 
which is arranged by precincts, there being some 
160,000 in the county. This list, we believe has an 
exceptional value to business people desiring to 
do direct advertising. We are prepared to ad- 
dress letters and envelopes from this list to any 
particular district as above described, which any 
of yovr customers or patrons might desire to cover 
in their individual advertising letters or circu- 
lars. Should the above be of interest to you, we 
world be pleased to go into details more fully 
With you in our office. 


There’s your true philosopher. Tf he cannot get 
what he Jikes, Jet him, then, like what he can get. 
If he cannot ptblish a medel newspaper he can, at 
least, address envelopes for avid promoters at so 
mich a thousand. 


‘Billy’ Levere and His Lisp 

I was sorry to miss the talk my old friend “Billy” 
Levere made last Saturday night at Union League 
Club at the informal banquet tendered in his honor 
by local members of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fra- 
ternity. Past Eminent Archon Levere is an author- 
ity on his Greek letter fraternity whose history he 
has set forth in sparkling English. Years ago when 
“Billy” was a Junior at Northwestern he used to 
cover the university for the Chicago Post, of which 
paper I had the honor to be editor, and in those days 
I regret to say, lis irreverent associates were wont 
to refer to the brilliant young correspondent as “Fatty” 
Levere. Ee used to have an adorable lisp along with 
other attractive aunlities and under stress of excite- 
ment his labial difficulty became so accentuated that 
in a telephone “snecial” the receiving end was in 
despair. T trust Billy still has his lisp and a meas- 
urable quantity of averdupois. 


Suggestion for the Charities Commission 

{ would be the last to place any obstacle in the 
way of unfortunates who seek to cke out a living, 
but it seems to me there is good work for the 
Charities Commission in regulating the kinds of 
cripples and paralytics who shall he allowed to 
establish their sidewalk stands about the streets. 
One rather depressing, not to say revolting sight, 
of late, has been a poor wretch stretched out on 
a sort of open bed covered with a canopy, pla- 
carded with an appeal for the purchase of his small 
articles. Tt is a scene which mieht easily result 
seriously to persons of nervous disposition, women 














in “delicate” condition, or others having suscep- 
tible temperaments. The legless and armless men, 
the poor widows and others, are bad enough, but 
when persons in such deplorable state are licensed 
to parade their ills it would seem to be high time 
for organized charity to take care of them beyond 
the public sight. 


Book Prizes From Abroad 


John Gaffey has brought back many a treasure 
trove in the way of rare books from his invasion of 
London and Paris. I can imagine how a man of his 
fine literary tastes reveled in the book-shops of 
Charing Cross, in fact his wife and daughter de- 
clare that he disappeared daily in that direction and 
the porters that followed in his wake caused the 
hotel management to wonder if John was planning 
to start a book store in his suite. Paris, it was the 
same tale and the book vendors of the Quays suf- 
fered a slump in business when John’s stay came to 
au end. I am told that his library 1s enriched by up- 
watd of 2000 volumes as a result of his judicious 
forays, a survey of which I am to have one of these 
days. John says he couldn’t write a line as he prom- 
ised because of his book hunting expeditions, but he 
assures me that in his numerous browsings he had 
me continually in memory. With wluch, I suppose, 
I must be content. 


Darrow and Otis in Canned Drama 


T am told that if the “general” visits the Mozart 
theater next week to see Frank Wolfe's five-reel 
motion picture, “From Dusk to Dawn,” he will see 
himself as a few of his socialistic admirers view 
him. Frank Wolfe’s scenario has to do with the piti- 
ful Darrow trial and I understand that the alleged 
jury briber posed for the scenes in which he appears 
in the film. There are many local characters depict- 
ed under assumed names, which will be recognized. 
A love story, a big strike scene and other thrillers 
are promised by the veracious press agent. Mr. 
Nelfe will be remembered’ as a former managing 
editor of the Herald and Socialist candidate for the 
eityecourel 


Harry Mines’ Heavy Task 


Harry Mines has been provided with his second 
hig job, through the burning of the Calmaco factory. 
Harry took up the task of making a real industry 
out of this concern several years ago, the plant hay- 
ing been practically thrown upon the hands of the 
firm of Mines & Farish. Ile achieved results and the 
business had become one of the notable industries of 
the city when fire a few days ago destroyed the 
works completely. He is now busily engaged in re- 
constricting it, and it is a foregone conclusion that 
he will again make his mark as a “captain of in- 
Ciirsistas. 


Stil Prodding at Joe Scott 


Of late, certain persons afflicted with cacocthes 
seribendi have heen providing the Times, where they 
know their effusions will be welcomed, with con- 
temptible personal attacks on Joseph Scott, of the 
board of education, because he has seen fit to send 
two of his boys to a foreign academy. They draw 
the conclusion that Mr. Scott knows the school sys- 
tem of Los Angeles, which he has done so much to 
build up, is inefficient, and therefore will not risk 
having his own children educated therein. Of course, 
no attempt was made to ascertain Mr. Scott’s rea- 
sons, and perhaps, after all, they are no person’s 
business but his own. There are many reasons why 
one might want his sons sent to a certain school, 
without reference to the quality of the public schools 
in his own city. The best answer to these sneers is 
that Mr. Scott has been subjected to their like, and 
worse, for several years, and yet there was no un- 
certainty in the verdict of the voters at the last 
election. The veteran member of the board, who, so 
far as I have been able to learn, has yet to receive 
his first dollar of public money, can well afford to 
ionore the petty prodders. 


Wrongly Ascribed to Burns 


That was a decidedly interesting meeting of the 
Ladies Auxiliary Club of the Caledonian Club last 
Friday when at the monthly gathering it was ad- 
dressed by Dr. James M. Dixon of the University of 
Sovthern California. His subject was the personal- 
ity and roetry of the Baroness Nairne. A friend of 
his, the Rev. George Henderson of Crieff, who visit- 
ed this country a few years ago. has published the 
latest and best account of the gifted Scottish noble- 
woman, writer of such gems as “Will Ye No Come 
Again?” “The Laird» 0% Cockpen,”’- “Caller Herm 
and “The Land o’ the Leal.” There have been sev- 
eral misconceptions regarding the last-named song. 
Mr. Gladstone, though of Scottish stock, thought 
that land of the leal was Scotland, and not heaven. 
The line “T'm wearing awa’, John, written as from 
a wife to a hushand to comfort him in the loss of 
child and mother, has heen corrupted into “I’m 
wearing awa’, Jean,” and ascribed to Burns, address- 
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ing Jean Armour. There is no ground whatever for 
stich modifications, although, as “The Land o’ the 
Leal, was published anonymously, the real author’s 
name was for long unknown, except to intimates. 
Prof. Dixon has a copy in the author's own fine 
italian Ser ipt. 

Two Vacancies To Be Filled 

Governor Johnson will now have two more ap- 
pomiments to make in the Southern California 
courts. Naturally, a member of the superior court 
will be elevated to the vacancy in the appellate 
bench caused by Judge Allen’s death, and it is gen- 
erally believed that Judge Wilbur will be named. He 
would have been well satisfied to remain in the juve 
nile court indefinitely, I believe, as his heart was ir 
the work, but being legislated out of that department 
by a somewhat inexplicable piece of progressive 
tinkering with the statutes, he or Judge Conrey is- 
the logical man for the promotion, by reason of lone 
experience. Both possess the natural gifts, and it 
will be a difficult matter to choose between them. 
Whichever is so honored, there will be a vacancy on 
the superior bench. Friends of Judge Frederickson, 
who was sidetracked when the last appointments 
were made because he had withdrawn from the cam- 
paign after his petition had been filed and his decla- 
ration made, are urging that he should no longer be 
considered disqualified, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that he will reach the superior court after all. 
Cheap Imitation Among the “Jiners” 

Another animal has been added to the fraternal 
zoo. Ihe success of the Elks inspired organizers to 
form the Order of the Moose, and it has grown so 
rapidly that now others desirous of making capital 
out of the reflected glory have instituted the Order 
of Deer. Let the good work go on. Let us have a 
complete fraternal zoo. Why should not the wives 
of the Deer establish the Benevolent Order of Does, 
wlile the children are invited to band themselves to- 
gether as the Legion of the Fawns. Mcanwhile, 
other nature-lovers can go ahead and institute the 
orders of Rabbits, Camels, Hippopotami, Giraffes, 
et cetera, ad libitum and ad nauseam. I search in 
vain for symptoms of originality in the mushroom 
lodges. 


Why Does the General Hate Alhambra? 


Will one who knows please enlighten me as to 
the cause of General Otis’ dislike for Alhambra and 
all that emanates therefrom? His paper has a fair 
circulation in the pretty suburb, but no news from 
there is published unless it is of great magnitude. 
{here is none of the catcring to civic pride such as 
it found cn the suburban page from every other 
point in Southern California. Even the unique ad- 
venture of the wandering python, described exten- 
sively in all the other city papers, was not mentioned 
in the General's journal. 1 take considerable pride 
in my collection of the Otisian pet antipathies, and 
will esteem it a favor if any person possessed of the 
facts, will furnish the key to this situation. 


Press Club Gets a License 


After several months of vicissitudes, associate 
membership scandals, and other worries, the Press 
Club has located itself in “permanent quarters” at 
325 South Hill street, where the Los Angeles Ab- 
stract Company had its habitat, and has been grant- 
ed a liquor license. The question now is, how long 
can outsiders be persuaded to contribute donations 
in the form of associate membership fees, to make 
up the inevitable deficit which will be the unavoida- 
ble result of the purely nominal membership charge, 
eked out as it may be by the receipts of the bar? 


Griffith and His Greek Theater 


Whether or not Griffith J. Griffith has abandoned 
his plan, so grandly announced with a Chamber of 
Commerce parade, of. donating an observatory to 
Los Angeles, it at least appears that he is deter- 
mined to carry out his Greek theater project. If 
the sxetch which appeared in the Times last Sunday 
is to be used as a model, the structure certainly will 
be unique. It looks Jike a hybrid between a soup 
ladle and a coal shovel. What to do with the huge 
amphitheater, and how to transport there and back 
the great crowd it would require to fill it, are of 
course secondary «auestions to the provision of 
pabulwim for the colonel’s insatiable appetite for 
publicity. 


Ereach With San Francisco Widening 

While little is being said openly, the breach 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco is rapidly 
approaching the point where open warfare must 
result. ‘The San [Francisco newspapers, while they 
find considerable pleasure in reporting the indus- 
trial progress of Portland, Seattle and other north- 
ern cities, take keen delight in “playing up” any 
news items disparaging to Los Angeles, The late 
flurry in investment company circles ended almost as 
soon as it begun, was magnified into the propor- 
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tions of a panic, and a visitor to the coast recently 
arriving from the north was surprised to find that 
any kind of spirituous, yinous or malt beverages 
were precurable in this city. Thus far, the attitude 
of Los Angelcs newspapers has been laudably digni- 
hed, and almost no menticn has been made of the 
frequent mercantile failures in the Bay City, such as 
that of the firm which had been handling the highest 
class of women’s clothing for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It 1s now fairly certain, however, that there 
will be no participation in the 1913 fair from the 
southern part of the state, and with this as a con- 
crete beginning it is practically impossible to avoid 
an cpen iiter-city feud beside which the petty re- 
criminations of the past will be mere childish repar- 
tee. State division is the only possible solution. 


Success of the Geary Street Railway 

With everything conspiring in its favor, the Geary 
Street Municipal Railway in San Francisco, I aim 
assured, is a proved suecess. A facetious yarn is 
going the rounds in this connection. The Folsom 
street line of the United Railroads had been doing 
almost no business, the story goes, and conductors 
would report at the end of their runs with ten and 
hfteen cents receipts. One day a new conductor, 
Murphy by name, was put on the run, and at the 
close of day appeared at the barns with nearly ten 
dollars. “Well, say, how did you do it?” the checker 
asked. “Sure there was nawthin’ doin’ on Folsom 
street, so I switched her over on the Geary street 
line fr a trip or two," the Celt explained, 


Little Theater Company Announced 


John Blackwood has returned from New Gree aC 
companied by George Barnum, who will be stage di- 
rector of the Little Theater, to open within the next 
two months, and the following roster of the com- 
pany ts announced: Carl Harbough, Ben Johnson, 
Campbell Gollan, Richard Vivian, William Court- 
leigh, Jr., Carl Gerard, Frank M. ‘Thompson, Kath- 
erine Gray, Elizabeth fonner, Ann Settle, Ethel Grey 
lerry, Lillian Lawrence, Fanchon Everhart and Jos- 
eph Calder, scenic artist. Several of these players 
are well known here, and others are strangers. There 
is lixely to be a local addition in the person of Miss 
Gertrude Workman. The combined judgment of 
Blackwood and Barnim can be relied upon to obtain 
the best possthle talent. “The play’s the tic. Itis 
the menu of the Little Theater which will make or 
unmake it. 


Happy Family at the Court House 

With Supervisor Butler recovered from his re- 
cent illness the happy family of supervisors is again 
reunited. Norton against the field is the perpet- 
ual alignincii, and the ponderous resolution which 
“the field” adopteed in reply to his signed diatribe 
is a sign of the ferment which is going on contin- 
ually. Norton's value as a legislator is rather light- 
ly regarded, but more than one person who has 
no use for him has been heard to reemark of late 
that at least so long as he is on the board theere will 
be a healihy tendency upon the part of the other 
members to walk a straight and narrow path. Even 
the most pestiferous of disturbers has a certain 
Palviewa iter ak 


Lieutenant Governor Wallace Recovering 


While the illness which has necessitated an oper- 
alion upon Lieutenant Governor Wallace at the Pas- 
adena Hospital, is painful and will require the pa- 
tient to remain in bed for several weeks, I am told 
that it is not serious, and he will be about again by 
the middle of November. He has not been well for 
a long time, and it is hoped that his recovery from 
the present iliness will mean a restoration of a great- 
er measure of health than he has enjoyed in several 
years. 


U. of S, ©. Gets Literary Treat 

My esteemed compatriot who was wont to give 
tone to the Ilerald editorial page what time it 
bloomed as an Otis inenbus, financially speaking, 
David Gemmell Baillie, addressed the U. S. C. stu- 
dents a few days ago on “The Newspaper Editorial 
m its Ethical and Psychological Aspects.” I am sure 
that Professor Dixon’s literary class had a rare treat 
at the feet of the erudite Scotchman for he is a 
living exponent of the true word. Mr. Baillie rightly 
holds that no training is too catholic for a modern 
writer of editorials. He argues that while the ma- 
terial side of his work disappears in less than twenty- 
four hours, yet, the constant influence which he is 
able to exercise has a molding effect upon men’s 
minds and leads them to support or oppose the 
policies of the day. On this side the editorial is even 
more powerful than the systematic ‘treatises as it 
acts more constantly and more immediately upon 
scciety. He insists upon three qualifications, first, 
an adequate knowledge of ancient and modern his- 
tory, secondly, a trained logical faculty in order to 
use facts properly, and, lastly, a sensitive individuality 
which aims at inculcating all that is true, pure and 
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honorable. [he speaker congratulated the University 
of Southern California on the attention that it was 
devoting to the subject. He hoped to see the day 
when cditcrial writing would be a profession in 
which adequate training was provided as in the case. 
of lawyer, doctor and minister. David knows they 
are my sentiments, too. 


Recoil Toward Center Predicted 


“Do not be unduly misled by the expansion of the 
business section of Los Angeles southward” said a 
well posted realty man the other day. “There is 
going to be a recoil soon, and it would be well to 
remember that there remain many fine corners on 
Broadway still cccupied by buildings which must 
soon be replaced by big modern structures, if the 
owners are to realize on the value of the land. There 
are two at lifth, two at Sixth, two at Seventh and 
two at Eighth streets, and the man who prematurely 
goes too tar south is going to find himself occupying 
a fine strategic position, but one which requires con- 
siderable patience and capitalization of the future, 
when these really central locations arae utilized as 
they must be. I am not trving to ‘bear’ the market, 
but the geographical contour of the city is such that 
the retail center cannot possibly move any great dis- 
tance from the region between Fourth and Ninth 
Streets. You will hear the optimist declare, ‘That’s 
what they said when the center was at First street,’ 
but that argument, of course, is sunerficial. At that 
time there was not the great expansion westward to- 
ward Hollywood, and the permanent nature of this 
growth will act asva ‘stay-bolt’ to prevent oscilla- 
tions of the center outside of the area I have named.” 


Progressives and Prohibitionists 


Excepiion is taken by the Riverside Press to my 
remarks about the anxiety of the Progressives not 
to see the Bull Moose carrying a Prohibition saddle 
in the next campaign, saying that T had the Wallace 
brothers transposed, in my report of the MetHo- 
dist laymen’s conference at Long Beéach, thaieh parole 
was in the chair and the lieutenaett governor on the 
flcor, that the latter spoke only once, and fia iets 
quiring why ] do not go to the daily papers for my 
information. Taking up the last point first I would 
merely remark that I have long ceased to cherish 
that simple faith in the infallibility of the local news- 
papers which Brother Clarke’s question seems to 
imply. My information was received at first hand 
from one of the most prominent prohibition organiz- 
ers in Southern California, and lacking corrections 
from better authority I still assume he was accurate 
in his statements. Editor Clarke errs also in stating 
that “the Methodists decided that 1914 would be too 
soon’ tor a state-wide prohibition campaign. His 
trouble is that he has placed too much confidence in 
the Los Angeles dailies. What actually occurred was 
that the laymen decided as he states, but the confer- 
ence as a whiole overruled the action, and yoted to 
send delegates to the prohibition convention to be 
held soon in Los Angeles preparatory to the “Cali- 
formia Day” movement. In explanation of the error 
of my Riverside contemporary it might be added that 
the meeting at which the latter action was taken was 
held Saturday afternoon, and any reporter who has 
ever worked in Los Angeles will tell him that jt is 
practically impossible to get Saturday news into a 
Sunday paper. 


Exponent of Japanese Goodfellowship 

Last week Los Angeles had as a visitor Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, professor in the Doshisha University of 
Kycto, Japan, and lecturer on Comparat: 
ions at the Imperial University of that an 
Many will know him hest by his work, “7” 
Evolution of the Japanese.” which ranks 
thority on the question. He is in this co 
turing in the interests of international ¢ 
ship, and spoke before large audiences at the Lirst 
Congregational Church, at the University of South- 
ern California and Occidental College, and also he- 
fore the Civic League and the Japanese-American 
Fraternity. He comes of a family associated with 
religious and scientific labors in the Pacific, and is 
by birth, indeed, a Hawaiian. Few men have come 
cleser to the minds of the leaders of modern Japan, 
who are anxious to get the best, not only in our 
modern science, but also in our religious thought. 
The Doshisha, to which he belongs, is an admirable 
institution founded by the Congregationalists in 
combination with a body of eager young samurat 
from Kumamoto, a home of the Japanese warrior 
class. It is now entirely managed by a Japanese 
hoard of trustees. Dr. Gulick objects to the dictum 
that the Japanese people are not “assimilable.” While 
it is not to be expected that they will affillate them- 
selves at once with religious and political bodies, yet 
they are adaptable and impressionable, and have 
ideals that will in time adjust themsclves to the 
best of our own ideals, we, meanwhile, gaining not 
a little in the process. He was taken over the city 
on a tour of inspection by Professor J. G. Sakamoto 
of the University of Southern California 











By W. Francis Gates 

Certainly the melancholy “B” should 
have been pleased with the auspicious 
opening given his Philharmonic course 
by the audience at the Farrar-schroe- 
der recital last week, at the Auditor- 
ium. It is to be hoped that the im- 
mense audience but represents the at- 
tendance at all) future concerts of the 
season. Geraldine Farrar was a new 
name to the concert stage of Los An- 
geles, but henceforth it will be a wel- 
come ene. Miss Farrar presented a 
varied program, a group from the old 
classics, one from the romantic writers 
and one from the quite moderns. Of 
these eighteen songs, three were in 
English; the poor old Anglo-Saxon 
doesn’t get much of a show at song re- 
citals—until a singer really wishes to 
reach her audience, then she sings 
what it can understand. Miss Farrar 
must be delightful in modern opera, 
“Butterfly,” “La Boheme,” and so on 
her “Butterfly” selections showed that. 


It was a pleasure to hear the Gluck, 
Beethoven, Handel and Mozart songs 
and hear them so well sung. Here was 
a florid bit of work given without the 
dripping of perspiration or reaching on 
tip-toes that the same stage has wit- 
nessed from names more renowned 
than Miss Farrar’s. Her tone is fresh, 
clear and with a firmness and carrying 
power in the medium register that was 
a joy to hear. The florid work of 
“Jubal’s Lyre” of Handel and the “Al- 
lelujah”’ of Mozart was especially de- 
lightful. In the German songs, proba- 
bly, the opinion of lovers of that style 
will not find that Miss Farrar has suffi- 
cient of the scowling intensity demand- 
ed. But at any rate, what is the use 
of telling a lot of people about the 
roses and the little boys and my soul 
and my heart and the nightingale and 
the day and the night and the Lord 
knows what all—all in the tongues 
with which only a smal! percentage has 
any acquaintance. Little wonder the 
Germans, Italians and especially the 
French class Americans as fools. Hach 
of those nations demands its songs in 
its own tongue. 
English well, What a hit she would 
make if, like David Bispham, she of- 
fered a program in English. 


_— 


Those who knew the Boston sym- 


phony orchestra twenty years ago and | 


the Kneisel quartet, realized what a 
treat they were going to have in the 
playing of Alwin Schroeder. This ‘cel- 
list ranks with the best Los Angeles has 
heard and gives an idea of the kind of 
talent there is in the eastern symphony 
organizations. His work was delight- 
ful in every respect. Arthur Rosen- 
stein, the pianist, was new on this 
stage, but proved himself an artist 
among accompanists, and it takes bet- 
ter musicianship to play a good ac- 
companiment than a fair solo. The 
audience filled even the orchestra pit. 
It was one of the largest of recent 
seasons and was sedately demonstra- 
tive. 

That Farrar audience was a tribute 
to the Behymer educational bureau. 
Ordinarily, a newcomer to the Los An- 
geles concert platform has to build up 
her audiences by repeated appearances. 
Witness the small gathering which 
heard Clara Butt, a singer of much 
larger experience and greater reputa- 
tion than Miss Farrar. But Mr. Behy- 
mer has been telling the public about 
Miss Farrar for six months, determined 
she should have an audience which 
would be a credit to Los Angeles. The 
result was more than $5,000 in the 
house, coming nearly up to the mark 








Miss Farrar sings | 
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set by Paderewski, an artist who has 
twenty-five years of reputation behind 
him and who has appeared here several 
times. Charles A. Ellis, Miss Farrar’s 
manager, said it was the biggest house 
she had had in her trans-continental 
trip, both in point of numbers and dol- 
lars, and that the local management 
was the best his star had received. Mr. 
Ellis, by the way, was for many years 
the manager of the Boston symphony 
orchestra and of many of the great 
starring tours of the past two decades 
—so he ought to know good manage- 
ment when he sees it. 


That more than 2500 persons sat for | 


two hours and a half in a temperature 
ranging from 90 to 95, last Sunday aft- 
ernoon, was sufficient compliment to 
the work of the People’s Orchestra and 
chorus, in its Verdi memorial program, 
given at the Auditorium last Sunday. 
Honoring the centennial of Verdi’s 
birth, Conductor Lebegott had ar- 
ranged a program of that composer's 
works in which the main number was 
the Requiem Mass, preceded by the 
overture to “The Power of Destiny,’ 
the credo from “Othello” (F. G. Wells) 
and the “Aida” trumpet march. Solo- 
ists for the Requiem were Mrs. Bertha 
Vaughn, Mrs. L. J. Selby, Roland Paul 
and F. C. McPherson. The vocal score 
makes large demands on the singers, 
especially on the contralto (which 
ranges up to A fiat) and the base and 
these were met in beautiful style. 
While the others of the quartet are 
singers of long experience, Mr. Mc- 
Pherson presented a surprise to the 
audience aS an almost unknown, prov- 
ing himself among the most promising 
young singers in the city. 


Mr Lebegott has his chorus well in 


‘hand as well as the orchestra, Such a 


work as this is no small undertaking 
for a chorus recently organized and 
that it was carried to success speaks 
in loud terms for the director. One 
must go back to the days of the chorus 
under Harry Barnhart and that under 
KF. A. Bacon to find choral results of 
equal character, in local musical his- 
tory. It is to be hoped that an early 
repetition of a good part of the work 
may be heard at these concerts. The 
only unfavorable criticism that might 
be offered as to the above program was 
its length. With the omission of the 
programmed speech and of the pre- 
liminary numbers, which arrangement 
might reduce the length to an hour 
and a half, it seems probable that this 
work would draw another large house. 
Formerly, Mr. Lebegott has held his 
programs to about a hundred minutes, 
and has sent everyone home wanting 
“more” from his orchestra. The Re- 
quiem was so well received that it is 
hoped such a repetition of the main 
numbers may be offered. 


Much to Mr. Lebegott’s surprise, Mr. 
C, L. Bagley, clairinettist, of the or- 
chestra, stepped forward, just before 
the Requiem performance, and in an 
unusually neat speech presented the 
director with a gold medal, as a mark 
of esteem from the orchestra. The ap- 
plause of the audience showed its ap- 
preciation for the work the director is 
doing for the cause of “Good music 
for the people, cheap,” in Los Angeles. 
This coneert was the best the orches- 
tra and chorus have given and it has 
had no better audience. With a con- 
tinuation of such patronage, the con- 
tinuation and success of the orchestra 
would be assured. 
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437-443 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


In the 
Department--- 


Women's 


Seasonable Offerings of 
Suits, Coats and Dresses, 


—for Women and Misses. 


Including 


reproductions 


of the work of great Pa- 
risian designers. 


In probably twenty fab- 
TICS; atidea ramge of col- 
ors that is astonishing. 


Emphasizing two things: 
first, excellent values at 
moderate prices; second. 
a complete range of Siz?s 
especially for small 
women. 


Suits $20 to $80 or more 
Dresses $12.50 to $75 
Coats $15 to $50 


a lot of “fine langwidge.” He told how 
the applause of the base-ball enthusi- 
asts “shattered” the pipes of the Audi- 
torium organ. After he got his hand 
in, the typewriter ran away from his, 
as follows: “The great organ of the 
Auditorium answered the mighty vi- 
bration of that yell and half a dozen of 
the pipes were shattered. Yesterday 
skilled workmen were busy repairing 
the organ. When Roosevelt at the 
height of his greatest popularity visit- 
ed Los Angeles and appeared on the 
stage of the Auditorium, he was ten- 
dered an ovation that included two 
solid minutes of cheering. But it wasn't 
the kind of cheering that broke organs. 
Taft received an ovation from that 
stage, but the organ wasn't even dent- 
ed. Enrico Caruso, peerless tenor, sang 
in “Lucia” on the Auditorium, but his 
most wonderful notes failed to make 
an impression on the great organ, and 
although the audience became madly 
enthusiastic with their cheering and 
men even tossed their evening hats (') 
on the stage in recognition of the 
splendor of the great tenor, yet work- 
men were not needed to repair this 
finest musical instrument in the West.” 
Al of whieh ic funny, i eritruce Or- 
gan pipes are not shattered by ‘“vells” 
—-gave in yell-ow literature. And what 
does it matter that Caruso never has 
been within 2,000 miles of the com- 
pleted Auditorium? Caruso sang at 
the predecessor of the Auditorium 
(Hazard pavilion) April 18, 1905. The 
Auditorium was opened November 8, 
1806. Caruso was so scared by the 
earthquake of San Francisco, early in 
1906, that he has not been persuaded 
to visit the coast since that time. But 
what’s the difference—to the Exam- 
iner? 

Isabelle Curl, one of the best so- 
pranos Los Angeles has produced, is 
buck from Italy after securing an opera 
experience and a husband, and will be 
heard in recital at the Auditorium next 


| month. She was a concert and social 


The Examiner reporter was writing | favorite here ten years ago and will be 
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welcomed by many. In her recital she 
will have the assistance of several 
prominent musicians. 


Prominent Germans of Los Angeles 
have incorporated an association for 
bringing the International Sangerfest 
to this city in 1915. The title of the 
association is the “Los Angeles Saen- 
gerfest Behorde des Gross Pacific Saen- 
gerbundes.” The directors are: Charles 
F. L. Richter, Joseph Blust, Max E. 
Socha, Frank Dorner, L. E. Behymer, 
Fritz Reinhardt, Siegfried C. Hager, 
Carl Entenmann, Walter F. Haas, John 
Luckenbach, Emil Lesser, C. F. A. Last, 
Joseph Gerz, Ernest Vierke, Adolph 
Dubber, Richard Bauer, Karl Miller, 
Hugo Hoefer, Herman Silverberg, C. 
Broesel and Theodore Braity. 


Mr. Bosworth of Bosworth & Co., 
of London, Paris, Vienna 
and Melbourne, stopped in Los Angeles 
a few days ago on his way from Hono- 
lulu to negotiate with Adolf Tandler, 
director of the Los Angeles symphony 
orchestra, to publish the latter’s com- 
positions. The house of Bosworth & 
Co. published the teaching method of 
Seveik, the teacher of Kubelik. Mr. 
Bosworth will have Mr. Handler’s com- 
positions presented in London, Paris 
and Vienna the coming season. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEBK: 
California Art Club—Blanchard Gallery. 
Fanny E. Duvall—Friday Morning Club. 
Traditionally, October is always a 


busy month in art circles the world 
over and it is proving no exception to 
the rule in Los Angeles. The score or 
more of our local artists who have been 
sketching afield have returned to their 
various studios and already their com- 
pleted canvases are finding space 
the down-town display rooms. At the 
newly opened gallery on the mezzanine 
floor at the Hotel Alexandria William 
Wendt 


sketching trip to Washington and Ore- 
gon. - One of theSe canvases called 
“Snow on Mt. Tacoma” is of great in- 
terest. It is painted in a broad free 
manner and is unusually expressive. 
The rugged mountain side is depicted 
partially covered by a wet and much 
be-patched coating of snow through 
which may be seen at intervals the 
bare brown earth and the granite for- 
mation of the rolling peak. The cold 
blue shadows falling obliquely across 
the foreground are well rendered and 
the dull grey sky, almost leaden in 
quality, is nicely treated. The one tall 


fir tree on the distant rim of the hill” 


at the extreme right of the canvas ap- 
pears a trifie prominent and seems 
out of place in the otherwise pleasing 
composition. Mr. Wendt’s two other 
offerings Were painted near Capistrano 
and are typical Southern California 
landscape studies. 
* ¥% * 

Hanson Puthuff shows three new 
landscapes painted in the Eagle Rock 
foothills and all are excellent examples 
of this talented artist’s best efforts. 
Mr. Puthuff is rapidly getting away 
from his earlier influences and is now 
working in an individua] manner that 
speaks well for his ultimate success as 
an artist. Several late studies by Gran- 
ville Redmond are also shown at this 
time. “Twilight,” while somewhat 
lacking in composition is particularly 
successful in its general handling and 
froin an artistic interpretative stand- 
point it leaves nothing to be desired. 
It might well be catled a symphony in 
amber, so tawny is the afterglow seen 
through the evening haze. A flock of 
sheep followed by a weary shepherd 
and his faithful dog are seen wending 
their homeward way adown a dusty 
roadway that leads away beyond a 
grove of dull bronze trees. “A Mon- 
terey Poppy Field” is also a very pleas- 
ing canvas yet painted in an entirely 
different mood. The group of Borg 
watercolors painted in and near Rome 
are still on exhibition and are well 
worth seeing. 

* * * 

Fanny E. Duvall is holding an exhi- 
bition of her canvases in oil at the 
Friday Morning Club. Miss Duvall’s 
work is well and favorably known in 
Los Angeles and vicinity and needs no 
formal introduction to local art lovers 
at this time. This showing is a large 
and interesting one and includes sev- 
eral late studies in addition to her for- 
eign subjects. The majority of Miss 
Duvall’s canvases have been favorably 


all who have not seen this varied col- 
lection to avail themselves of the pres- 
ent opportunity. 

* * Ea 


California Art Club is busily prepar- 
ing for its annual exhibition which 
opens at Blanchard Gallery Tuesday 
evening with a reception and private 


| The following 





im * 


is showing several late land- | 


scape studies painted on his summer | lery the last week in October to make 





view. This exhibit will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most important 
of the winter season and the best the 
California Art Club has ever offered to 
the picture loving public. The collec- 
tion will be open every day except Sun- 
day from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., beginning 
October 21 and closing November 1. 
well known painters 
compose the jury of selection: Franz 
Bischoff, Renjamin C. Brown, Edgar 
Keller, Aaron Kilpatrick, Hanson Put- 
huff, Jean Mannheim, Jack Smith, and 
Karl Yens. 

Ralph Davison Miller will discon- 
tinue his exhibition at the Steckel gal- 


room for the annua! Los Angeles show- 
ing of Jules Pages. Mr. Pages, who is 
now Visiting in San Francisco, will re- 
turn to this city and personally super- 


.intend his exhibition which promises 


to be the best this great painter has 
ever made in the west. No canvases 
will be hung that have been shown be- 
fore and a group of Mr. Pages’ latest 
foreign landscapes and genre studies 
will arrive in time to be included in 
the catalogue. The Pages showing will 
open with a three days’ private view 
after which the general public will be 
admitted. 
* * % 

The exhibit »-of~art photographs. by 
Edward Langley which has been on 
view at the Royar Gallery for the last 
three weeks will soon give place to an 
exhibition of colored etchings by Chas. 
C. Szendsen of Cincinnati. Mr. Szend- 
sen comes to Los Angeles highly rec- 
ommended by eastern critics and his 
work is said to be of a high order. The 
Szendsen collection will be ready for 
public inspection about October 27 and 
will remain in the gallery through No- 
vember, 

International Studio for October 
opens with an article by Ada Rainey 
entitled “A Painter of the Figure in 
Sunlight: Lillian Genth.’?’ Norman Gar- 
Stin writes of the paintings of A. J. 
Munnings and J. B. Manson tells of 
work of Emile A. Vespilleux, wood en- 
eraver and painter. “The National 
Competition of Schools of Art, 1913” is 
discussed by W. T. Whitley and George 
Leland Hunter treats of ‘‘Tapestries in 
American Museums.” W. H. de B. Nel- 
son contributes an appreciation of the 
art of Charles Conder. “Antje” by 
Ruth Murchison, “Recent Designs in 
Domestic Architecture,” 
Drawings” by E. Borough Johnson, 
Pia. ““tudiom Talk,’ —“Art Serool 
Notes,” “Reviews and Notices,” “The 
Lay Figure,” and “Recent Work of 
Dorothea Warren O’Hara” complete 
the contents. 

* * * 

Iirst meeting of the Pallette Club of 
the Los Angeles School of Art and De- 
sign was held Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 7, when Hamilton Achille Wolf, in- 
Structor in the life classes of the 


| school, was elected president for the 


coming year. The club, which is com- 
posed of students of the school, will 
discuss the composition of famous pic- 
tures of today and for its own compo- 


sition will devote itself to episodes in 
ithe history ef California. 


reviewed in these columns and I urge | 


*K * + 


Wednesday afternoon, October 8, an 
art conference was held at the Friday 
Morning Club, when Esther Hunt, por- 
{rait painter, gave a talk on “A Por- 
trait in the Making.” 

*k * * 


Louis Fleckenstein, artistic photo- 
grapher of Los Angeles, was made 





“Charcoal. 
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Art and Artists Directory 


CHAPMAN - BAILEY STUDIO 
[mporters of White China 
China Decorators 
Firing Daily Teaching 
416-4147 BLANCHARD BLDG. 
Phone 10082 233 S. Broadway 








Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 


sai O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
A1525 Cor. 4th and Broadway 
Alt Work Guaranteed 


Estells Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 


Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


601-602 MAJESTIC THEATER BLUDG. 
Phone 67879 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Impt'rs & Wh’'s’le Decorators White China 
Keramic Artist’s Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasbure Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 
az W FIFTH-ST. Phone F623 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 


Phone 





Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


KANST ART GALLERY 
RETIRING SALE 





Artistic Picture Frames at % Regular Price 
Investigate 
642 S. Spring St. Home F2703—Bdwy. 2334 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE CLASS 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 


Hill St. 


Professional and Business Directory 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 


Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
for the study of all branches of Musical Art 
206 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


“HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’”’ 


Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music 
412 Blanchard Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 


Printers, 


Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Ete. 
Sheet Music Home 10082 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. 

233 South Broudway 234 South Hill Street 


WALLIS SCHOOL DRAMATIC ART 


LOU E. RALL, Business Manager 
Gamut Theater Bldg., 1044 S. Hope St. 
Phone Main 3607 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
21744 S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVIE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 9387; HOME F037 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 


—- 








Bookseller Stationer 


Phone F 1975 
434 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 


Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
2396% So. Union Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Telephones: West 1877; Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON 


Special Representative 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Tlidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res. 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


judge in the photographic department 

of the Utah state fair recently held in 

Salt Lake City. 
* * # 

Martin J. Jackson has returned to 

his studio in the Copp building after a 

prolonged sketching trip at Carmel and 




















Devoted exclusively to Musie, Art and 

Science. 

poses for rent. 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway ~- 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Studios and Halls for all pur- 
Largest Studio Build- 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE. ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
016932. Not coal land. 
September 25, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Conrad 
Doerfler, whose post-office address is 1121 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016932, to purchase the SE4SWY, 
SSE, Sec. 8, NEYNEY, Sec. 17, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 8, 1878, and aets 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 8th day of 
December, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles. California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affi@avit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913. 

018062. Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 
on the 18th day of March, 19°38, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY4NWY), 
Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $99.65, the stone estimated at 
$69.79, and the land $39.86; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3rd day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest tHis 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018650. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Abe Blu- 
menthal, whose post-office address is 519 
W 7th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 2nd day of May, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018650, to purchase the NEYNEY, Sec- 
tion 1:, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 38, 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law.’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the Sth dav of December. 1913. before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 

at Ios Angeles, California 

Anv person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Monterey. Mr. Jackson will show his 


‘northern studies in the near future. 
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In honor of Miss Doris Hudson, 
whose marriage to Mr. James S. Wool- 














lacott will take place October 22, Miss | 


Ruth Greppin entertained Wednesday 
afternoon with a matinee party at the 
Orpheum, followed by tea at the Alex- 
andria. A centerpiece of roses and fo- 
liage and pretty handpainted place 
cards decked the table, where covers 
were arranged for Mrs. Frank D. Hud- 


2 house party in Miss Moore’s honor 
October 25 and 26, at the Malibu ranch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Warren Davis 
have closed their home at 935 South 
Union avenue and have taken apart- 
ments in Hollywood for the winter. 


| Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Davis entertained 


son, Mrs. E. H. Greppin, Miss Greppin, | 


Miss Hudson, Miss Cecile Greppin, Miss 
Trene Kelley, Miss Llewellyn Jones, 


Miss Audrey Vaughan, Miss Mary Ba- | 


con, Miss Mary Turner, 
Duque, Miss Julia Vanderburg, 
Winifred Howland, Miss Marie Nichols, 
Miss Genevieve Schaffer and Miss 
Ailine Wagner. 


Miss Helen | 
Miss | 


with a dinner in honor of Miss Alice 
Freston, who is to become the bride of 
their son, Mr. Robert Stephens Davis, 
November 4, and also in compliment to 
their niece, Miss Barbara Stephens, 
whose marriage to Mr. Randolph T. 
zane, U. S. M. C., is to take place No- 
vember 5. The table was decorated 


| With a great basket of Cecil Brunner 


Friday afternoon Mrs. | 


Lewis Clark Carlisle entertained with | | 
: ‘liam D,. Stephens, Miss Alice Preston, 


a reception for Miss Hudson, and also 
for Miss Eva Bayly, who has just re- 
turned from the east. The house was 
bowered with masses of pink blossoms 
and ferns, and assisting in receiving 
were Mrs. W. G. Campbell, Mrs. J. W. 
McAllister, Mrs. R. W. Kinsey, Mrs. 
H. Q@. Requa, Mrs. Roth Hamilton, Mrs. 
George E. Burrell, Mrs. 


Bayly, Mrs. William Bayly, Jr., Mrs. 
George Bayly, Mrs. Frank D. Hudson, 
Mrs. W. T. Cross, Mrs. W. J. Hole, Mrs. 
Allison Barlow, Mrs. Charles H. Toll, 
Mrs. George T. Thresher, Miss Helen 
Thresher, Miss Marie Nichols and Miss 
Winifred Howland. This afternoon 
Miss Hudson is entertaining her inti- 
mate girl friends with a tea and “trous- 
seau party.” 


Mr. and Mrs. John Gaffey of San 
Pedro entertained a number of guests 


Chester T. | 
Ashley, Mrs. M. T. Whitaker, Mrs. Roy 





at a house party the latter part of the , 


week, including Mrs. G Wiley Wells, 
Mrs. Woodward, Miss Geraldine St. 
John, Miss Kate Freese, Miss Jennie 
Freese and Miss Caroline Winston. 
They motored over to the Banning 


home at Wilmington for the Amateur | 


Players performance Thursday eve- 
ning, where Miss St. John, Miss Gaffey 
and the Misses Freese, in gypsy garb, 
sold cigarettes for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital. 


Thursday morning at St. Stephens 
Church in San Francisco, Miss Ruth 
Pierce, Qaughter of Mrs. Fidelity 
Pierce of that city, became the bride of 
Percy Ejisen, .son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Wisen of this city. Miss 
Mabel Wolters acted as maid of honor 


Mr. Leo Gibson accompanied Mr, Wisen | 
After a 


north to act as best man. 
honeymoon trip Mr. and Mrs. Eisen 
will make their home in Los Angeles. 


In celebration of the opening of the 
golf season, Mr. Yenacio Mott will en- 
tertain this evening with a dinner at 
the Los Angeles Country Club, his 
guests including Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Will E. Dunn, 








Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. ; 


and Mrs. Frank Griffith 
Everett Barker. 
ners are arranged, and afterward the 
Saturday night dance will be enjoyed. 


and Mr. 


Miss Jean Lines of Occidental boule- | 


vard gave a luncheon Tuesday in honor 
of Miss Gladys Moore, one of the 
brides-elect of the season. The Junch- 
eon table was decked with baskets of 
pink Killarney roses and lilies of the 
valley, and at each place, marked with 
hand painted sketches, stood a vase 
filled with roses, which were retained 
by the guests as favors, Those who 
enjoyed the afternoon were Mrs. Guy 
Boynton, Mrs. Frederick Hastings 
Rindge, Miss Sarah Hanwalt, Miss 
Helen McKevett, and Miss Marjorie 
Metealf, and each one brought an “en- 
gagement cup” for the guest of honor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rindge are to be hosts at 


Many other little din- . 





roses and maidenhair ferns, and the 
place cards, decked with tiny rosebuds, 
marked places for Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


Miss Barbara Stephens, Miss Edith 
Holder, Miss Caroline Reynolds, Mr. 
Sidney Ellis, Mr. Weston Wilson and 
Mr. Robert Davis. 


Thursday evening, in the pretty little 
Greek theater on the Hancock Banning 
srounds at.Wilmington, the Amateur 
Flayers presented Mary Austin’s pic- 
turesque drama, “The Arrowmaker.” 
The production not only revealed a 
gratifying amount of histrionic talent, 
but it was unusually pleasing because 
of the Indian costuming and charming 
settings, and the intelligent interpre- 
tation of the poetic lines. Mr. Allan 
Morphy played the title role, with Miss 
Inlizabeth Wood at her best as the 
chieftain’s daughter, and other players 
included such social favorites as Mrs. 
JOnn..Nivin, Mrs “Ss De Lapham, Mrs: 
Harry Coburn Turner, Miss Martha 
Woolwine, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss 
Katherine Barbour, Miss Katherine 
Chichester, Miss Albertine Pendleton, 
Miss Bessie Hill and Messrs. Norwood 
Howard, Jerry Powell, Perry Wood, 
Henry D. Daly, W. J. Dodd and Wil- 
liam Graves. The players have been 
enjoying many pleasant evenings dur- 
ing their rehearsals, which have most- 
ly taken place in the gardens of the 
Modini Wood home and which usually 
ended in an informal merrymaking. 
However, they were letter perfect in 
their parts, and the production was 
one of the most pleasing that has yet 
been offered, its beauty being greatly 
enhanced by its surroundings and a 
luminous moonlight night. Prior to the 


| dramatic production a barbecue dinner 


was served to the Amateur Players and 
guests, 


Mrs. A. CC. Davidson entertained 
Iriday afternoon at her home on Mon- 
mouth avenue in honor of Miss June 
iskey, whose marriage to Mr. James 
W. Dunham is to take place October 29 
and this afternoon Miss Gertrude Ward 
is 10 give a theater party in her honor, 
followed by tea at the Alexandria. 
Miss Hskey has chosen Mrs. Davidson 
as her matron of honor, Miss Bessie 
Baker as her maid of honor, and Miss 
Virginia Dunham, Miss Mildred Land- 
reth and Miss Marguerite Brown as 
her bridesmaids, while Mr. Arnold 
Salisbury will act as best man, 


In honor of Mrs. J. Moss Terry, who 
has been visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
Kenneth Preuss, Mrs. Matthew Rob- 
ertson entertained JIfriday afternoon 
with a luncheon. Mrs. Terry will leave 
next week for her home in Kentucky. 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bishop and 
little daughter, have returned from the 
east and are at home at 1342 West 
Adams street. They were accompanied 
by Mrs. LBishop’s mother, Mrs. Valen- 
tine Schaefer of Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. McVay and Miss 
Laura Ic. McVay have been enjoying 
a stay at Hotel del Coronado. 








J. W. Robimson Co. 


Broadway and Thhira 


Violet and Face Powder-- 
From Violet! 


“OT the usual violet and yellow, however 
—but a delicate flower-tint, an ashes-of- 
violet shad? and a creamy flesh-tone yellow. 


And the plan is—that yellow shall be worn in 
the day-tim2—violet at night. 


Paiis decided about these two new face powder 
tinis a snort time ago. And rignt away—they 
were put into the transparent delicacy of 
Violet’s Ambre-Royal.. 


Ambre-Royal face powder in Rachel, Flesh and 
Natural.—And the new violet (mauve) and 
yellow (Bistre). 


Violet's Cold Cream Soap 


ADE from solidified cold cream of a!- 
monds—A splendid cleanser—and at the 
Sam? time a food for the skin. 


We Want You to Know 


That the BEST GINGER ALE in the World is 
made in Los Angeles, It has always been supposed inat 
the foreign makers of Ginger Ale knew of some secret 
formula for making their product, and this idea has long 
been festered by the importers of these Ales. 


However, such 1s not the case. We will guarantee 
our Ale to be better than any made anywhere in the Wor!d. 
You cannot buy a foreign made Ale that does not contain 
Capsicum. They put this in to produce the “bite” and to 
Save Ginger. We use Ginger ONLY to produce it. Phone 
for a case of half-pints to be delivered to your residence. 
The price is 75c for the Ale and 40c deposit for the bottles, 
which will be refunded when they are returned. We also 
bottle it in pints and half pints. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P.O. "Bom 643 =Seitionee 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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Gotham Enjoys “The Green Beetle” 


now being presented at Proctor’s 

Fifth Avenue Vaudeville Theater. 
It was originally produced at the gam- 
mol ot tie Lamb's Ciab. The latter with 
its brilliant coterie of members of the 
theatrical profession has at its com- 
mand versatility and talent and at their 
gambols are presented very clever dra- 
matic offerings that at times find their 
way to the professional stage, either in 
the original form or as amplified ver- 
sions. This one, called “The Green 
Reetle,” by John Willard, is a Chinese 
fantasy. The scene might be laid in 
any town where there are Chinese 
shops and a Chinese quarter. The 
scene is the interior of a shop. An ele- 
gant Chinese merchant is seated in the 
angle of a Jarge and elaborate show 
case. At one side an associate kneels 
before a small table ready to carry out 
the dictates of his master. Into the 
shop wander a_ sight-seeing couple. 
They have come to the quarter to buy 
a birthday present for their little five 
year old daughter and are forced into 
the shop because the father, Tom Chil- 
dris, is overcome with an attack of the 
heart. While he rests he tells the wife 
to look at the things for she may find 
something she wishes to buy. Her eye 
lights upon a jade ring carved in the 
form of a green heetle. She buys it and 
the father puts it into his pocket with 
a card on which he inscribes “for my 
darling little daughter.” The wife 
wishes to wear the ring but he desires 
first to give it to the daughter. 


* * * 


A N extremely interesting playlet is | 


As she continues to look at the 
pretty things in the show case fans 
attract her eye. The merchant shows 
her one, of brilliant red, but tells her 
not to touch it for it is a poison fan. 
There is a tiny hole in which is secret- 
ed a fine needle which has been dipped 
in cobra’s blood. Who pricks himself 
with the needle surely dies. One of his 
ancestors sent it to an enemy once who 
had done him an injury. The enemy 
placed it against his chest, rested too 
heavily upon it and met his just de- 
serts. Tattoo needles next attract the 
wife’s attention. The merchant tells 
her that if she will be tattooed with 
ihe green beetle it will act as a charm 
to preserve her husband’s love. She 
becomes possessed with the idea and in 
spite of her husband's opposition pre- 
pares to receive the mark of the tiny 
beetle on her hand. In moving about 
she knocks over a vase. The noise 
startles her husband and he has an- 


other attack. She tells the Chinese 
merchant that the doctor says a shock 
such as a sudden noise may prove fatal. 
The merchant is solicitous and offers 
them some very good tea. This tea is 
drugged. As the wife prepares for the 
tattooing she asks if it will be painful, 
and the merchant gives her a drink to 
dull the pain. She is vivacious as the 
assistant takes her hand and begins 
with the needle, telling her husband 
across the room how the tattooed beetle 
will always remind her of the little 
daughter’s birthday and of all the cun- 
ning things she has been doing. In re- 
ply to a question the merchant sings a 
typical Chinese crooning song and she 
sings for him the song she always 
sings to her little daughter, “Go tell 
Aunt Rosv the old grey goose is dead.” 
Her voice trails off as she nears the 
end and she falls over. The husband 
seeing it starts toward her. Instantly, 
the merchant picks up a large gong 
that is standing near and gives it a 
terrific blow. At the sound the hus- 
band falls over dead. As the merchant 
picks up the body of the drugged wife 
his man kneels before the husband 
singing the death song of the Chinese 
and beating the sacred gong. 
Pa % * 

The next scene takes place fifteen 
years later. The situation is repeated, 
but this time the couple entering the 
shop is the daughter now grown to 


womanhood and her fiance who wishes | 


to buy her a gift. The merchant recog- 
nizes upon her finger the green heetle 
found in her father’s pocket when he 





























died. As before, tea is offered and the 
fan is shown. As the merchant talks 
the mother and her Chinese daughter 
come into the room. The merchant ex- 
plains that his wife is demented and 
the sympathy of the gir! is aroused. 
She goes over and takes her hand. The 
merchant, for the better preparing of 
his plan, hands his wife the poison fan 
that is Jying near and at the same time 
gives the girl her untasted tea. The 
mother, with a flash of returning con- 
sciousness, dashes the cup from her 
hand and as the merchant starts to- 
ward her she strikes him with the fan 
She is holding. With a rueful face he 
sees that a scratch is made and know- 
ing that he has only a few minutes to 
live retires to his showcase. The moth- 
er recognizes the green beetle and at 
Once comes back to herself and claims 
her daughter, As the merchant falis 
dead they escape from the room to- 
gether. The little play is very charm- 


ing and the actors do it justice. Louis 


Casavant as See Yup is convincing, and 

Frederick Seaton as his henchman 

really gives the impression of a China-~ 

man. Madge Voe as the wife is attrac- 

tive in the first scene and very pathetic 

in the second. ANNE PAGE. 
New York, October 13, 1918. 


- 
—_—¢4 =: 


Admirers of the late Lionel Johnson 
~——and their number is steadily increags- 
ing—remember his delightful essay, 
“The Fools of Shakespeare.” Frederick 
Warde, the tragedian, has written a 
book with the same title. It is to ap- 
pear this fall, 


VE PAR 
SO. BROADWAY “Hes 7 


¢“ SO.HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


Sill 
Crepes 


PROMINENT style note for 


“\ Fall, in silk material for § 
-> > dresses is — CREPE. Our } 
showing includes: : 
40-inch FIGURED 

CREPE DE CHINE at $2.25 
40-inch FIGURED 

BALKAN CREPE at $3.00 
42-inch FIGURED 

CREPE RADIUM at $3.50 
These fashionable crepes are § 
shown in quaint designs and color § 
combinations. 
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September 25, 1913. 

018117, Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julius 
Janssen, whose post-office address is 1287 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018117, to purchase the NW%4SBY, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, 8S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878. and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, nnd the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the Sth day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S, Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before’ entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office. 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
september 23, 1913. 
017337. Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry T.awler, whose post-office address 
is $67 McGarry St.. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did, on the 6th day of January, 1918. 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
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Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., | 











PORTOLA 
iFESTIVAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Oct. 22 to 25 


$12 Round Trip 


same to Oakland, San Jose, 
stockton and points between. 


Qn Sale Oct. 22-23 
Return Limit Nov. 5, 1933 


Stopovers Allowed on Return Trip 


Ninety-six hours of good, clean, whole- 


Military, TWraternal, 


some fun. 


Civic, Industrial, 


Educational and Electric Parades. 


Balloon, Aeroplane, Motor Boat, Row- 


ing and Yacht Races. 


Athletic Contests at the great Stadium. 
Vireworks display with change of pro- 


gram each evening. 


Grand Masque Ball and street dancing. 
Relay Race, Sacramento to San Fran- 


cisco. 


American and Foreign War Ships in 


IF YOU LOVE 


the harbor. 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171—Sunset Main 83322 
Station Fifth and Central Avenue. 


YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. 


DAVENPORT 


AGENCY DIRECTOR 
WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F Gwe) 


1012 Title Insurance Bldg. 


B’way 147 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
hew at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Application, No. 017837, to purchase the 
NWYNW4, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his anplicatton and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd dav of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 


’ 
’ 


| Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Septal wee. 

04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 
26, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots 1 and 2, SYNE, Section 3, Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 17 W.. S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
lan? above described, before Register and 
Reeeiver. U. S. Land” Office, at Los An- 
geles, Cal.. on the 4th day of November, 

19138. at 10:00 a’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig, John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 









By Caroline Reynolds 

Manager Morosco is probably blush- 
ing in secret for himself or one of his 
henchmen this week, whenever he slips 
into the Morosco theater to witness the 
new play, “Police.” How any one ever 
“slipped over” this concoction on so 
canny a theatrical producer is amaz- 
ing, for it is bromidic, unenlightened 
by any comedy, melodramatic, and at 
times simply As the name 
might indicate it has to do with the 
corruption that exists in the New York 
police foree. Archibald Royce, out- 
wardly an intensely respectable family 
man of good standing is also Maury 
Burns, proprietor of a notorious gamb- 
ling house which is under the protec- 
tion of Captain Kruger of that pre- 
cinet. Despite his double life Royce is 
rather a decent chap, and when, 
through the skillful sleuthing of a 
young lawyer of the reform party— 


who is also a candidate for the posi- 
tion of son-in-law to Royee—his dou- 
ble dealing is discovered, he is quite 
willing to take his medicine. There is 
nothing new in any part of the plot; 
not even a new line to enliven it. The 
scene in which the two girls of the cast 
go to the gambling house, dressed as 
young boys, is so ridiculous that it is 
childish. No stretch of the imagina- 
tion could make them appear boyish in 
the attire they affect—in fact, any- 
thing more deliciously feminine than 
Grace Valentine in her riding breeches 
and boots would be hard to imagine. 
No amount of tinkering could ever 
make the play successful; as there is 
not even a germ of possibility in it. 
The production given it by the Morosco 
does its best to lift it from the slough 
of despond. Harrison Hunter as a 
whimsical old uncle does a comedy 
drawing that ranks with his best ef- 
forts, and Grace Valentine outshines 
her feminine colleagues as a daring 
young authoress. The new leading 
woman, Cecil Kern, has a part that 
gives her no opportunity to speak of, 
but what few chances are offered her 
are not accepted. Henry Kolker has 
but little opportunity as the young 
sleuth; Franklyn Underwood does well 
with the impossible part of Archibald 
Royce. The settings are as bad as the 
play, which is to be numbered among 
the stock company mistakes and for- 
gotten, 


foolish. 


“Bird of Paradise” at Majestic 

Los Angeles acted as godmother at 
the christening of Richard Walton 
Tully’s play of Hawaii, “The Bird of 
Paradise,” and therefore has taken an 
intimate interest in its success in the 
east and on the road. Its production 
at the Majestic this week reveals many 
beneficial departures from the original, 
and it is played by so many actors 
who are familiar through long asso- 
ciation that it is like witnessing a per- 
formance of one of our stock com- 
panies. William Desmond, David Lan- 
dau, Robert Harrison and Robert Mor- 
ris, all old-time favorites here, have 
important roles. Tully has created an 
Hawaiian “Madame Butterfly” in his 
play. There is the same touching pa- 
thos about the sensuous, fiery, tender 
Luana that there is about the dainty 
Cio-Cio San; even the fascinating lit- 
tle accent that trips musically from 
the girl’s eager lips is strongly re- 
mindful of John Luther Long’s idyll. 
Atmosphere abounds as thick as a Lon- 














don fog. The lingering note of mel- 
ancholy that abides in the island and 
must always be a dominant character- 
istic of a fast-dying race is strongly 
felt, with the childish joys, the super- 


stitions, the intense devotions of the 
simple Kanakas. The cleverly con- 
trived settings and the Hawaiian 


singers—the real thing—-serve to 
heighten the alluring lotos-land dream- 
iness of it all. Mr. Tully has taken an 
old legend and deftly worked it into a 
play well calculated to appeal to pub- 
lic emotions. Little Luana, who fas- 
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and at times so overdone 
as to seem absurd. Itobert Harrison is 
briefly impressive as Hewahewa, the 
old priest, but Robert Morris has a 
part well suited to his abilities as the 
choleric Captain Hance. David Lan- 
dau is given a big reception, and his 
delineation of the renegade beach- 
comber who retrieves himself through 
the love of a good woman is the best 
masculine drawing of the production. 
There are many minor roles handled 
by capable players. 


insincere, 





“I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls’ 
renewed youthful memories at the Au- 
ditorium this week, memories of days 
when one’s musical aspirations knew 
nothing higher than the liquid tunes 
of Balfe and Offenbach. The Tivoli 
Opera Company opened its month’s en- 
geagement with the “Bohemian Girl” 
and gave the good old opera a perform- 
ance much better than it is wont to 
receive, The singers are nearly all 
new to Los Angeles. Rena Vivienne 
as Arline achieved a success in her 





CHARLOTTE WALKER, 


IN “TRAIL OF LONESOME PINE,” AT MASON 





cinates her white lover until he gives 
up all his ambitions to marry her, finds 
that more than arms and lips are nec- 
essary to hold love, and her sacrifice 
of herself in leaving him and in throw- 
ing herself into the crater of Kilauea 
so that she may save her people from 
destruction has a_ primitive nobility. 
The play has no extraordinary quali- 
ties: it may best be described as 
“oretty’” and “pathetic.” although far 
from lachrymose as there is a good 
vein of comedy through it. ULenore 
Ulrich's portrayal of Luana is all that 
could be desired. She has beauty and 
grace and abundant magnetism, and 


her emotional work is especially good. 
William Desmond is a disappointment 
as Paul Wilson, his work being always 


first aria and held it through the per- 
formance; a little throaty at first, her 
tones became clear and sure. Sarah 
Edwards, the contralto queen, also 
brought applause with her excellent, 
though at time too vibrato tones. 
Henry Santry is a capital baritone and 
Charles Galagher has the elephantine 
comedy of Devilshoof, with a voice 
that one would like to hear in a canta- 
bile work as it is rich in possibilities. 
John R. Phillips has a tenor that car- 
ries clearly and with good quality and 
Myrtle Dingwell makes an attractive 
soubrette. The mounting of the opera 
is new and vari-colored and the same 
almost may be said of the chorus—if 
not exactly new it is recent—a valued 
asset in comic opera. The orchestra 
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was qa trifle unsteady the opening night, 
but later in the week proved itself. 





“Third Degree” at the Burbank 


Charles Klein’s play of police meth- 
ods, “The Third Degree,” has been 
seen here so often that it has lost the 
flavor of novelty, although none of its 
power for entertainment. The chief in- 
terest of its production at the Bur- 
bank theater this week lies in the re- 
appearance of Selma Paley, who is 
given her first big legitimate role in 
the part of Annie Jeffries, the unpol- 
ished but loyal little wife of Howard 
Jeffries. Howard’s wealthy father has 
disowned him for his marriage to An- 
nie; and when the boy is arrested for 
murder, circumstantial evidence point- 
ing to his guilt, Jeffries, Senior, will 
not come to his assistance. It is An- 
nie who rescues him, proving that his 
confession of the murder has been 
wrung from him by the brutality of a 
police captain, whose strong mind has 
hypnoticaily influenced the weakened 
boy to false admission of guilt. Of 
course, it all ends happily ever after, 
and the audience goes away feeling 


righteously indignant at the police, 
muttering about civic improvement, 
graft, etc. Undoubtedly, Mr. Klein’s 


play has for its chief object the draw- 
ing of the public, for he does not hesi- 
tate to use the force of exaggeration, 
but then it is also true that his play 
has had a salutary effect on police 
methods, so much may be forgiven him. 
Selma Paley does surprisingly well in 
the nele of Annie” It 1's aAcadifficuliepar: 
for a young girl to essay, and while 
Miss Paley is far from perfection, she 
proves that she is possessed of un- 
usual ability. She needs qa rigorous 
eourse of training in delivery. Her 
articulation is swift and jerky and her 
voice is not under good control; while 
her gestures shou'td be more spontane- 


ous. As a whole, however, she fully 
justifies her sudden elevation into 
headlines. Grace Travers does an 


amazing amount of good work with 
the tearful Mrs. Jeffries, and Thomas 
MacLarnie almost runs away with 
the show as Lawyer Brewster, while 
Morgan Walluce is excellent as Jeffries, 
Sr. albeit a trifle youthful in make-up. 
Donald Bowles does his little in good 
fashion, and James Corrigan is a con- 
ventional stage police cartain. 


Entertaining Bill at the Orpheum 


Rather an ambitious effort for the 
vaudeville stage is “The Little Paris- 
ienne,” headliner at the Orpheum this 
week, A miniature musical comedy 
which required the tinkering of four 
authors should have its merits, al- 
though there is an old saying that “too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” The of- 
fering it rather elaborately staged, 
and Valerie Serice, who is starring in 
the concoction, is good to look upon— 
she wears an X-ray gown—and is 
pleasant to hear. Jack Claire is rather 
conscious of his good looks—there 
aren’t so many of them as he seems to 
think—and thus rather detracts from 
his specialities. The comedy work of 
Edmund Reardon as Terence, the valet, 
offers amusement of the broadest kind, 
and the chorus, in several costume 
changes, adds to the effect. The 
strongest favorite on the program is 
Carl McCullough. Mr. McCullough’s 
voice may best be’ described as 
“healthy’’—in fact, he has such an im- 
mense amount of voice emanating from 
his small person that at first he seems 
a monstrosity. His travesties on well 
known players are entertaining, and 
the audience likes them hugely. Prob- 
ably, the best burlesque that has been 
offered in thig season at the Orpheum 
is Charles Delmore’s rendition of a 
lachrymose ballad which relates the 
“curse of an aching heart.” Its real 
value lies in the fact that Mr. Del- 
more is so unconscious of his humor- 
ous effect. His fellow-criminal, Ben 
Light, may be said to play the piano. 
Certainly, the agility of his fingering in 
rag time is an amazing feat, but so far 
as music is coneerned, even ragtime 
melody—he hasn’t even been intro- 
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duced, Hoey and Lee have the usual 
line of Hebrew funmaking, and Carl 
Rosini does a skillful series of juggling 
feats. Buckley's animal act still re- 
mains one of the best features of the 
bill as does Jack Kennedy’s “Business 
Proposal,” and the Olympia girls are 
also holdovers. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Klaw & kErilangers big scenic pro- | 


“The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,’ with Charlotte Walker in 
the role of June, begins an engage- 
ment of one week at the Mason Opera 
House Monday night, with matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. This four 
act play by Eugene Walter is founded 
on the popular novel by John Fox, Jr., 
and Mr. Walter has made skillful use 
of the atmosphere of the Virginia hills. 
The play opens in the Cumberland 
mountains, showing the trail around 
the Lonesome Pine, which stands like 
a& solitary sentinel. Wale and Berkley, 
young Eastern engineers have come 
to the Gap to develop its mineral re- 
sources, and their advent together with 
the law and order movement which 


duction of 


follows, is resented by the mountain- | 


the clans of the 
Young Hale and 


eers, particularly by 
Tollivers and Falins. 
Dave Tolliver, lawless 
clan, bring the enmity to a point not 
only through the warring factions but 
their mutual love for June, Dave’s 
cousin. The story that is developed is 
exceedingly dramatic, and its produc- 
tion by Miss Walker and her company 
is said to be an ideal one. 


At the Auditorium the Tivoli Opera | 


company will devote the second week 
of its local engagement to a production 
of the famous opera, “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” with its delightful num- 
bers including Serpolette’s rondo, ‘In 
My Mysterious History,” ‘Go, Little 
Sullor,” “Alas! We Have Lost Excel- 
lent Masters,” Henri’s aria, “I Have 
Thrice Made the Tour of the World,” 
and his couplets, “Under the Armour 
from Top to Toe,” the chorus with the 
chimes, and many other quaint offer- 
ings. The first act of this comic opera 
opens in an old Norman village during 
the progress of a fair. fEfenri, the 
Marquis of Villeroi who has been an 
exile since childhood, has just return- 
ed, and meets Germaine, the niece af 
Gaspard the miser. Gaspard is at- 
tempting to marry Germaine to the 
Sheriff of the village, but she objects 
and becomes a servant of the Marquis. 
The second act shows the castle of 
Villeroi, and the confounding of the 
very human ghost which has terri- 
fied the villagers. In the last act the 
castle is restored to its splendor, Ger- 
maine is discovered to be an heiress, 
Henri claims her hand, and it all ends 
happily. The merits of the Tivoli 
conlpany have been demonstrated by 


its production of ‘The Bohemian Girl’ | 


this week, and the principals are all 
to be cast in congenial roles. 


That irresistible comedy, “Officer 
666” is to be the offering at the Majes- 
tic theater for the week beginning Sun- 
day nignt. This play has scored a 
definite success both in New York and 
Chicago, and was a great attraction on 
the road last season. It it a melo- 
dramatic, farcical comedy, telling of 
the adventures of a young millionaire 
who has pursued a pretty face over the 
world, and comes home to find that 
his house has been taken possession of 
by a skillful thief who not only has 
assumed the rightful owner’s name, 
but is also slowly stripping the man- 
Sion of its wonderful art treasures. 
Instead of setting the machinery of the 
law in motion through its proper chan- 
nels, the young hero takes matters in 
his own hands, and not only comes out 
triumphant, but also finds the lady 
of his quest and persuades her that he 
is worth acceptance as a lord and mas- 
ter. The play is a fusillade of laughs, 
and its production at the Majestic is 
said to be in the hands of a capable 
organization. 


Sunday afternoon Manager Morosco 
will put on a new play by Douglas 


leader of his | 
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| Wood. “The Prodigal Parent,’ at the 
| Morosco theater, which means that the 
Ibradley-Paulton comedy-drama, “Po- 
lice,” will be withdrawn Saturday eve- 
ning. The new play is a comedy which 
is said to be especially well suited to 
the talents of the Morosco organiza- 
tion and the results attained at the re- 
hearsals point to an excellent perform- 
ance sunday afternoon. The produc- 
tion of one new play after another is 
(in Hine with the policy recently an- 
nounced by Manager Morosco to devote 
the Morosco theater exclusively to the 
production of a number of new plays 
which he has selected from among the 
; hundreds of manuscripts submitted to 
him and among which he hopes to find 
several worthy of New York presenta- 
tion this fall and winter. 





Selma Paley has scored another tri- 
umph at the Burbank theater and “The 
Third Degree’ has also proved a big 
Winner, the combination of the little 
Star and the big play having proved a 
; happy one. In “The Third Degree” 
Miss Paley has surprised her audiences 
by her successful portrayal of the emo- 
| tional Annie Jeffries, which was 
played in the east by Helen Ware and 
Other stars. Other members of the 
Burbank organization, including Grace 
Travers, Thomas MacLarnie, Donald 
Bowles and Morgan Wallace Kave 
found congenial roles which they are 
handling in eapital fashion. In race 
the play has been such a big hit, that 
it will be continued for a second week, 
beginning Sunday afternoon, as many 
patrons of the house have been unable 
to procure seats this week, 





seventy-five people are on the roster 
of the Orpheum bill opening Monday 
matinee, October 20. Numerically, it is 
the biggest bill the Orpheum has ever 
seen. The headliner is an aggregation 
entitled “The New Songbirds,” the Vic- 
tor Herbert satire on the great opera 
war raging in New York between Os- 
car Hammerstein and Gatti-Cazzazi of 
the Metropolitan. There are thirty-six 
persons in the cast, principals and two 
choruses, and the production is said to 
be unusually elaborate. The bill sur- 
rounding this act is largely musical. 
Mullen & Coogan, with sidewalk patter 
and repartee have a number of songs 
of the favorite vaudeville type. Ma- 
dame Franzeska is Holland's greatest 
soprano and has been decorated by 
Queen Wilhelmina. Frosini is the man 
who first took the accordion from the 
Street to vaudeville, and is said to be 
the master of that instrument. Jack 
McLellan and May Carson are roller 
skaters and dancers, wearing their 
national kilts. Holding over are ‘The 
Little Parisienne” with its two dozen 
players headed by Valerie Serice; 
Hoey and Lee, the parodists, and Carl 
Rosini, the illusionist. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








DPEPARASIEhe OF THEN TERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal,, 
september 24, 1913. 

018092. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 712 
E. 33rd St., Ios Angeles, California, did, 
on the i7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 018092, to purchase the SEY%SEY, Sec- 
tion 23, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
5S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 





under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that. pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 1913, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. : 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. : 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morasco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday night, October 19 


THE SPARKLING COMEDY 


“OFFICER 666” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street. 
Near. Sixth. 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, October 19 


The Burbank Company will offer for the second big week Charles Klein’s fam- 


ous play 


“The Third Degree” 





MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
seventh and Highth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, October 19 


First production on any stage of the new drama 


~The Prodigal Parent” 


ee 


roadway, bet. 6th & 7th, 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


Tost sfTANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Beginning Monday Matinee, October 20 


“THE NEW SONG BIRDS” with William Burress and Company of 30 


MULLIN & COOGAN 
Odd Nonsense 
JEANNETTE FRANZESKA. 
John M. Schouten, piano 
MecLIELLAN & CARSON 
Roller Skaters & Dancers 


HOEY & LEE 


“Character Parodists 


FROSINI 


Accordeon Virtuoso 


CARL ROSINI 


with Mlle. Margaret 


Last week, “THE LITTLE PARISIENNE’ with Valerie Serice & Co. 
SEVENTY-FIVE PEOPLE! 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m., 


livery Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 7c. 


“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL’ 


TRE AUDITORIUM 


L. EH, BEHYMER, 
Manger, 


Beginning next Monday night, October 20 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THis TIVOLI OPERA COMPANY 


Ww, 


H. Leahy, Megr., presenting Planquette’s Masterpiece 
» | g 


“The Chimes of Normandy” 


The Best Singing Company in America. 21 Soloists—35 in Chorus—25 in Orchestra. 


Special Tivoli Prices—25, 50, 75e—-No Higher.. 


M[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Bargain Matinees 25¢c and 5ée. 


Charles Frohman— 
Kiaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Klaw & Erlanger’s Big Scenic Production 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


WV TEL 


CHAIRLOTTIE WALKER 


And ORIGINAL NEW YORK COMPANY 
Eugene Waiter’s great American Play from John Fox, Ji’s. popular novel, 
Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $1.50. Wed. Mat. 25e to $1. 


Beginning Monday night, October 20 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE its hereby given that Malcolm 
MelLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 


N. Serrano Ave., I.os Angeles, Cal., did, | 


on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purehase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
ston>? thereon have bzen appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 


day of Novembar, 1918, before the Register | 
Land Office, at Los | 


and Receiver, U. S. 
Angeles, California. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this. 


nurchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time befor. patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fics, alleging facts which would d:2feat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





and that, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018591. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James TJ. 
Cochrane, whose post-office address is 
1426 N. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal,, 
did, on the 26th day of April, 1918, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion. No. 018591, to purchase the NWY, 
Section 24, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $400.00, the stone estimated 
at $240.00, and the land $160.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on. 
the 8th day of December, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. §. Land Office, 

at I.os Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a eorroborat-d affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entr 
i FRANK BUREN, Register. 




















There may be people living in this 
country who pass their lives so far in- 
land as to be untouched by the romance 
of the sea. They are unfortunate, for 
they miss that never-failing inspiration 
to boys and to the boy in man—the 
sailor’s life. Those lines in the old bal- 
lad of Sir Patrick Spens: 

O, where will I get gude sailor 
To sail this schip of mine? 
cause a surge of spirit in every reader. 
John Masefield in ‘‘the Dauber” uner- 
ringingly reaches again the impulse to 
try conclusions with the unconquered 
ocean: 
A great grey sea was running up the sky: 
Desolate birds flew past, their mewings 
came 
As that lone water’s spiritual cry, 
Tts forlorn voice, its essence, its soul’s 
name. 

With hereditary memory of the days 
of sea kings it is but natural that men 
in their hero-worship glory most in 
sailor heroes. What fires men more 
than the tales of Nelson, of our own 
immortal Lawrence, of the gallant boy 
Perry who at the age of twenty-eight 
encountered the British fleet in the 
memorable battle of Lake Erie? “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
Those were the days when boys had 
the measure of mighty men. 

The thrill of danger and victorious 
courage strikes the imagination sharp- 
ly in any retelling of this battle, but in 
the book before us there is unusual 
exaltation in the chapter on the boy 
hero’s great victory. Perry is not made 
an impossibly romantic hero, but a hu- 
man leader with such energy and cour- 
age in the face of peril as is always 
godlike. We recognize the quality and 
honor it by placing its possessor among 
the foremost of America’s honored 
men, This year we have paid special 
tribute in celebrating the centennial of 
the battle of Lake Erie. 

It is thus as a timely laurel that 
James Cooke Mills publishes a study of 
Oliver Hazard Perry. The book com- 
plies well with the demands of histor- 
ical writing in that it gives evidence 
from records and letters to support its 
contentions and to add liveliness to the 
work. It is clear in its description of 
maneuvers, and withal furnishes an in- 
teresting history of Perry’s brief thirty- 
four years of life. The book appears 
from Detroit, suitable sponsor for Perry 
and guardian of his glory. (‘Oliver 
Hazard Perry. By James Cooke Mills. 
Pub. by John Phelps.) 


“In Another Moment” 


There is no really great distinctive | 


incident in the story to give excuse for 
the title of Charles Relmont Davis’ Jat- 
est novel, “In Another Moment” is a 
succession of harrowing events in the 
life of an ordinary chorus girl, who de- 
sires to live cleanly and up to the best 
impulses in her nature while earning 
a. livelihood behind the footlights. 
These matters, any one of which might 
have caused the writer to choose the 
title, are trivial affairs, such as make 
or mar character often without the in- 
dividual being aware. Fay Clayton is 
typical of the profession. Pretty, viva- 





ing but weak and thoughtlessly selfish. 








A decidedly human trio! Jimmy Ste- 
wart may exist, but young wealty’ 
blades of his quixotically philanthropic 
tendencies toward pretty chorus girls 
without friends are hard to place out- 
side the pages of a book. After the 
manner of such ill-ordered minds no 
one puts himself in the other fellow’'s 
place. Fielding by neglect kills the 
soul of the woman most dear to him, 
after starting her on her career, and 
erushes another te earth; while fay, 
having unconsciously built the very 
foundations of Iielding’s life and suc- 
cess in business, ruins the man body 
and soul in most heartless and rather 
melodramatic fashion. The pictures of 
“the Great White Way” are painted in 
lifelike colors, vibrantly alluring though 
throbbing with false pleasures, end- 
less striving and many wrecks. It is a 
ruthlessly fascinating story of the cho- 
rus girls’ world as it touches the other 
strata of society. (“In Another Mo- 
ment.” By Charles Belmont Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Ring For Nancy” 


Ae am rile an autor must al least 
pretend to take himself seriously to 
achieve a successful novel, even of the 
lighter sort, but Ford Madox Hueffer 
pokes fun at his own efforts, and gent- 
ly satirizes the great majority of hu- 
man emotions in “Ring for Nancy,” a 
whimsical, improbable little tale. It is 


i the essence of comedy that Mr. Hueffer 





) «ere 


cious, loving excitement and beautiful | 


and luxurious things, a fresh recruit 
from the country and unused to the 
wickedness of a city, repulsed by con- 
tact with viciousness, tossed by vary- 
ing emotions and impulses yet protect- 
ed by honest love and bereft and dere- 
lict without it. Max Lusk and Porter 
Fielding also are common types, the 
one devilishly crafty, lustful and suc- 
cessful, after a fashion, in the business 
world: the other attractive, well-mean- 





offers, and very clever comedy at that, 
because most of it is beneath the sur- 
face, Naturally, since the atmosphere 
of the story is so thoroughly British, 
it will be appreciated far more on the 
other side than in this country, but 
even the Americans untutored in the 
strange ways of their brothers across 
the sea, will find many a quiet little 
chuckle tucked away between the lines 
of Mr. Hueffer’s relation of the senti- 
mental adventures of Major Edward 
Brent Foster. Probably, many will 
pronounce it nonsense; and it is in 
the cleverness of its nonsense that the 
real lure of it lies. (“Ring for Nancy.” 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Norman Duncan has an interesting 
travel article, “All the Way to Free- 
mantle,” opening the October issue of 
Harper's. Richard Le Gallienne tra- 
verses “An Old American Tow-path” 
in his beautiful English, and John L. 


Mathews tells of the value of “Capital- 
izing Character.” Marcus W. Jernegan | 


writes of the indentured white servant 
in “A Forgotten Slavery of Colonial 
Days,’ and Maude Radford Warren ex- 
ploits “The Island of Chincoteague.” 
Fiction includes a further installment 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “The 
Coryston Family,’ and short stories 
“A Little Leaven,’ by Maud 

Christian Aymar, “Miss Mahala and 
Johnny,” by Harriet Prescott Spoqgord, 
“The Laas at lipi-Lipti,” by Eleanor 
Stuart, “Purple and Fine Linen,” by 
Ednah Aiken, “A Homespun Wizardry,” 
by Alice Brown, “A Change of Mas- 


' ters,” by Pearce Bailey, and “The Case 


of Frederick,” by Mary Heaton Vorse. 


Notes From Bookland 


That Thomas Hardy has at last re- 
turned to the writing of prose fiction 
and that a volume of stories from his 
pen will be among this month’s publi- 
cations is a piece of literary news that 
is sure of a welcome from the many 
who reeall the series of triumphs ex- 
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Western Bird Guide | 


LAND AND 


WATER BIRDS 


COLORFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF ALL The BIRDS IN The ROCKIES 


WEST TO The PACIFIC COAST 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTIS & WELSH CO. 


6-0 0 KS 6 baleen 


252 South Spring Street 


Los Angel2s, Cal. 


The Most Desirable Fuel 
CARBON BRIQUETS 


Practically No Ash 


Increased Heat 


$9.00 per ton 


$4.75 per half ton 


$2.50 per quarter ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, where an extra charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Electric Operating Construction Company 
of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation has 


been installed 


both summer and winter. 


in the FRANCO-ITALIAN DINING SALON and CON- 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful 


temperature 


Afternoon Tea from four to six 
FIFTY CENTS 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


QO. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. . 


CORKING 
Cabaret 


—15—SIZZLING STARS—15— 


CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U, §S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct is, iis: 
02446—04043. Non-coeal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George H. 
Melcher, of Topango, California, who, on 
Oct. 28, 1907, made Homestead Entry No. 
02446 and on Aug. 21, 1912, made Additional 
Tiomestead Entry, No. 04043, for EXYSW,. 
SEY%ZNWY,, Section 6. Township 1 &., 
Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make final five year 
proof. to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register=and sr eceimer 
U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
on the 28th day of November, 1913, at 9:30 
ae Tile 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. C. 
Cheney, August Schmidt, Mrs. J. H. 
Wood, J. H. Goebel, all of Topango, Cal. 
FRANIX BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. s. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oc. 11,0191: 

012283. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Riley, of Santa Monica, California, who, 
on August 1. 1911, made Homestead Entry, 
No. 012288, for EYNWY, EYSWH, Section 
22, Township 1 S., Range 18 W. > 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office. 
at Los Angeles, California, on the 25th 
day of November, 19138, at 9:30 a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Cylurus 
W. T.ogan, of Santa Monica, Cal.; William 
D. Newell, of 218 W. ist, Los Angeles. 
oot Charles Johnson, of Santa Moniea, 


wal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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tending from “far From the Madding 
Crowd,” published in 1874, and ending 
with “Jude the Obscure” in 1895. To 
be accurate, “The Well Beloved,” pub- 
lished in 1897, was the last piece of 
prose fiction to appear under Mr. 
Hardy’s name. This story, however, 
was merely a revision of “The Pur- 
suit of the Well Beloved,’ which ran 
serially three years before the publica- 
tion of “Jude the Obscure.” Thus for 
eighteen years Mr. Hardy has negiect- 


ed that field of literature which he had | 


made so peculiarly his own, and has 
devoted himself exclusively to the 
writing of verse. In this period he has 
published seven volumes of poetry, 
three of which contain his Napoleonic 
drama, “The Dynasts,” besides a num- 
ber of “occasional” poems appearing in 
the magazines. Mr. Hardy’s public, 
however, has not been increased by 
these ventures with the muse. Excel- 
lent though his verse may be, it is as 
the author of “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” and not as a poet that he has 
won the wide recognition which he en- 
joys today and which makes one look 
forward eagerly to his first book of 
fiction in eighteen years, promised by 
the Harpers and bearing the singular 
title “A Changed Man, the Waiting 
Supper, and Other Tales, Concluding 
With the Romantic Adventures of a 
Milkmaid.” 


Acquisition by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company of the Amefican rights on all 
the publications of the English firm, 
Cassell & Co., causes the imprint of 
the first-named house to appear on 
many books not absolutely in accord 
with its traditions. Not for many years 
has the Funk & Waegnalls list con- 
tained so many works of general in- 
terest. The house has hitherto been as- 
sociated in the first place with the 
Standard dictionary and in the second 
place with books appealing more to 
ministers and physicians than to the 
public. Now, however, it is bringing 
out, among other important works, Sir 
Henry Beerbohm Tree’s “Thoughts and 
After-Thoughts.” Another new Funk 
& Wagnalls book is Frank Hamel’s 
“Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope.” The 
subject of this biography was a re- 
markable woman and it is not probable 
that Mr. Hamel has had much diffi- 
culty in making the story of her life 
exciting. The niece of Walliam Pitt, 
she renounced her nationality soon 
after her uncle’s death and went to the 
mountains of Lebanon. She wore 
man’s clothing and lived for nearly 
thirty years as an Arab sheik, leading 
the tribesmen and paying tribute to 
the Sultan of Turkey, 


The chronicler of big game hunts too 
frequently is a man whose experience 
of the sport is limited. With a large 
retinue of photographers, guides and 
personal attendants, the hunter plunges 
into the African jungle, shoots a few 
ancient beasts that have been held 
captive for months before his coming, 
and in a few weeks returns to civiliza- 
tion to publish his book. Capt. C. H. 
Stigand, whose “Hunting the Elephant 
in Africa” was published last week by 
the Macmillan Company, is a hunter 
and author of a very different type. 
His knowledge of the subject has been 
gained by thirteen years of life in the 
jungles of East Africa. Capt. Stigand 
is an explorer as well as a hunter and 
his attention is not so concentrated on 


his quarry that he fails to observe the 


strange scenery and stranger people 
round about him. Col. Roosevelt con- 
tributes an introduction to the volume. 


That the essay is again coming into 
its own is a matter on which the read- 
ing public is to be congratulated. 
Among the many interesting announce- 
ments of Longmans, Green & Co. not 
the least important is that Wilfrid 
Ward's Pook, “Essays on Men and 
Matters,’ is in the press. Under Mr. 
Ward’s editorship the Dublin Review 
has attained high rank among the per- 
iodicals of the day, and its sound ecriti- 
cism of books, events, and men is read 
with attention even by those who are 
out of sympathy with its religious 
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opinions. Readers of Mr. Ward’s “Life 
of Cardinal Newman” will be interest- 


ied to know that the title of one of the 


essays in the forthceming volume is 
“The Sensitiveness of Cardinal New- 
Other promising titles are “Dis- 
raeli’ and “G. K. Chesterton as a 
Prophet.” 


Miriam Alexander's ‘The Ripple” is 
issued by the Putnams. Miss Alexan- 
der first became known to the public 
through winning first prize tn a fiction 
competition conducted by an English 
publisher. In spite of this she has 
proved a literary craftsman of decided 
talent, and her “The Port of Dreams” 
was a commendable achievement. ‘The 
Rippie’’—those of us who are weary of 
tales of contemporary gutters will be 
glad to learn—is a romance, dealing 
with Jove and war in the last half of 
the eighteenth century. The scene is 
at times Treland, again Northern Ger- 
many. 


Putnams announce for this month 
Lady Gregory’s “Our [Irish Theater.” 
Much has been written on the subject 
of the Irish literary movement, but 
there is always room for a work writ- 
ten from an experience so intimate as 
that of Lady Gregory. There should be 
interesting personal reminiscences in 
this book, for the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin has, in its brief existence, been 
a center for Irish writers of greatly 
different types—Yeats, Synge, Russell, 
Moore, Shaw, Hyde. and Colum, to 
name only a few. Lady Gregory’s com- 
ments on the reception given the Irish 
Players during their first week in New 
York city are awaited with curiosity. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons hardly consider 
Christopher Benson’s ‘‘Watersprings” 
as a “book of the moment.” Nor would 
they be justified in so doing. Mr. Ben- 
son is a writer with a peculiarly faith- 
ful following; a following much like 
that of Dr. Henry Van Dyke. At first 


' glance it does not seem that Mr. Ben- 


son's gentle, discursive style would ap- 
pear to advantage in a narrative of 
considerable length. But this romance 
has for its hero a college don, and for 
its scene Cambridge University and its 
environs. There can be no question as 
to Mr. Benson's knowledge of the uni- 
versity, its traditions, and its people, 
nor would his usual style be out of 
place in a novel of this character. 


It seems a long time since the publi- 
cation of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s “The 
Iron Weman.” To be sure we had “The 
Voice” last winter, but that was merely 
a little holiday booklet, humorous, 
sympathetic, charming, like all this 
author’s work, but not a novel. Now 
Harper & Brother are publishing 
“Partners,” a story which, the an- 
nouncements imply, is of considerable 
length. This time Mrs. Deland writes 
of a mother and daughter who are in 
charge of a small country. post office. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Lavendar, or 
other old gentieman equally excellent, 
calls for his mail there. 


The first Christmas book to appear 
this season bears the Doubleday-Page 
imprint. It is ''The Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories,’ and its compilers 
are A, D. Dickinson and A. M. Skinner. 
There is always a demand for books of 
good short stories and from the auth- 
ors named—among others, Charles 
Dickens, Hans Anderson, Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman, and Francois Coppee— 
it seems that the compilers have per- 
formed their task wisely. John Leech’s 
famous drawing “Christmas Jollity” is 
reproduced in colors as a frontispiece. 


Among the new books published by 
Doubleday, Page and Company is a 
novel by Stewart Edward White called 
This tale of California in the 
wild days of '49 has a certain timeli- 
ness, for a part of the book deals with 
the journey of the gold hunters across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The Panama 
of Mr. White’s story is a place of 
disease and peril, very different from 


_ the habitable and civilized land through 


which the great canal will soon be 
opened. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., | 


October 4, 1913. 


018626. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John C. 
Allen, whose post-office address jis 5927 
Piedmont Ave., Highland Park, Calif., did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 018626, to purchase the SHY%SWY, Whi 
SW, Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 


19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone | 


thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3. 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
applicaticn, the land and stone thereon 


have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone | 


estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of December 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
Ges, and Office, at Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal; 
October 4, 1913. 

016918. Not coal land. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at-Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Reuben 
H. Manley, whose post-offic2 address is 
o20 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017691, to purchase the NW%4 
SEY, SWYSEK, SHYUSWH, Sec. 24, NEY 
NW'%4, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 


017691. 


| fornia. 


NOTICE is hereby given that James Mc- | 


Namara, whose post-office address is 300 
Hubbard St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016918, to purchase the SW 
Nii’, Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that. pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land at $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the l7th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


eniny. 
FRANIS BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
C. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

017692. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Herbert 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St., San Francisco, California, 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1918, file 


in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 


eation, No. 017692, to purchase the NW% 
SWi4, SWYSWY, Sec. 24, NWYNWY, 
SWYNWY, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1918, 

016878, Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Benjamin 
Pp. Welch, whose post-office address is 218 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016878, to purchase the SEY, 
Section 6, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June $8 1878 and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $220.00, and the land $180.00; 
tnat said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December. 
1's before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §. Land Office, at I.os Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a econ- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a, corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

016921. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Bert 
Cowen. whose post-office address is 1610% 
W. lith St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016921, to purchase the SEYNEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, 8S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878 and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.06, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support or his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

018476. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 EH. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 15th day of April, 1918. 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018476, to purchase the 
SEY4SEY. Sec. 7, NY“SEY, NEYWNWY. 
section 18, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such vaiue as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant -will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 


| statement on the 15th day of December, 


19138, before the Register and Receiver, 


| UY. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 

Any person is at Hberly to pvotest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Juand Office at Los Angeles, Ci). 
October 4, 1913. 


018625. Not coal lanc 
NOTICE is hereby given that Alice 


| Dorn, whose post-office address is 1126 - 





Ave., Los Angeles, California, did. on 1 
2th day of April, 1913, file in this off 
Sworn Statement and Application, Tf 
618625, to purchase the SWYNWY, Sect 
13, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon. unc 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1§ 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tin, 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that. 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00. and 
the Jand at $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 17th 
day of December, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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No material change in financial con- 
ditions has been revealed this week. 


| 


The Mexican situation has become more ! 


acute, but at latest reports has affected 
stock market operations comparatively 
little. Disagreement of bankers and 
legislative powers over provisions of 
the proposed currency bill still proves 
a leading factor in restraining specula- 
tive activities. The aspect of the for- 
eign money market 
and rates in this country continue firm. 
Demands on the nation’s finances for 
crop-moving purposes are contributing 
to maintenance of these firm rates. So 
far as local speculative activities are 
coneerned, they have resumed their 
former lifeless character. 

Price changes this week have been 
purely nominal, and the general tone of 
the market is easy. Trading has been 
seattered among the Union stocks, As- 
sociated, Maricopa Northern, Globe Oil, 
National Pacific, Los Angeles Invest- 
ment, Consolidated Realty, Security 
Trust and Savings, Consolidated Mines 
and California Hills. 
have displayed nothing like their recent 
activity, however. 
Business in the high-priced issues is 

inconsiderable proportions. There 
has, however, been a fair amount of 
trading in bos Angeles Investment, 
which is now a little easier than a week 
ago. Security Trust and Savings Bank 
stock is strong. A few shares of Citi- 
zens’ National changed hands early in 
the week. The bond market has re- 
vealed nothing of interest except a 
sharp advance in the bid price for the 
Edison Electric old issue. It is proba- 
ble that this is significant of an effort 
to remove the remainder of this issue 
from the market. Most of the bonds 
have been retired. 

On one or two days the mining list 
attracted a little attention. Consoli- 
dated Mines has proved something of 
a feature and is stronger. California 
Hills is a little weaker at this writing 
than it was last week. 

Demand for money on this coast is 


of 


porters are redoubling their efforts to 
get the bill out of the way before the 
end of the extra session. President 
Frank <A. Vanderlip of the National 


| City Bank of New York in a discussion 


is unsatisfactory, | 


“Cheap” oil issues | 


| 


| 
| 


' the various oil companies. 


companies owning oil 


evidenced by the fact that New York : 


banks forwarded through the 
treasury $500,000 to San Francisco. 
is believed that this heralds the begin- 
ning of amovement to California which 
will amount to about $7,000,000 in the 
next few 
move the state’s citrus crop. 


Banks and Banking 


In spite of uncertainties over the 
currency bill, national banks are being 
organized at a normal rate. The latest 
bulletin of the treasury department 
shows that in September eight appli- 
cations for charters were filed and the 
same number of new banks were ap- 
proved from previous 
There are now forty-three applications 
pending, which have been authorized, 
but are not ready to take out charters 
because organizations are not com- 
plete. September 30 there were in ex- 
istence 


sub- j 
Lt | 


: considered extravagant 
story about his father and his experi- | 


months—money needed to, 





applications. | 


of the bill before the senate banking 
committee defended interlocking direc- 
torates among New York banks, de- 
claring they had given strength and 
never had resulted in unfairness to 
borrowers. He denied there was any 
combination for monopoly of credit in 
New York that would prevent the 
financing of any sound enterprise and 
recounted recent instances where he 
said, New York banks had furnished 
money for enterprises designed to 
compete with large and influential in- 
dustrial concerns. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


{t should comfort the local stock ex- 
change to learn that the London ex- 
change is going through a period of 
exceedingly light trading, comparable 
to the dullress seen here this summer, 
and the brokers over there do not like 
it. It is reported by cable»that the 
dearth of business is becoming a seri- 
ous matter to a number of the smaller 
members, and their complaint is being 
voiced in a chorus daily growing 
stronger. Genuine hard times on the 
British market have been rare owing 
to a great breadth of speculation there 
Which originates in all parts of the 
world and with which there is scarcely 
room for business on the local ex- 
change to be placed in contrast. Pros- 
pects just now, however, look dark 
and much effort is being devoted to the 
discovery of the reason for it. 


In ‘certain of the new York houses 
discussion is heard these days of pe- 
troleum production and the profits of 
The activi- 
ties of the Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
in buying up oil lands in California ap- 
pears to have attracted much attention 
to the speculative possibilities of the 
acreage. ‘The 
head of one commission firm listened 
reeently to an argument about the 
prospects of a particular region, and 
when a statement was made which he 
he told this 


ence 
Back 
John's” 


in the Pennsylvania oil fields: 
in the days when “Coal Oil 
name was on everybody’s lips, 


| he said; his father bought a share in a 


well. After a time he began to doubt 
his wisdom in making the investment, 
and, to find out where he stood, he 
sent a friend who knew a little, but not 
about petroleum out to see what was 
being done at the well. In a few days 


_a letter came back, criticising the well 


and its operation, and ending with the 
sentence: “They’re using a pump with 


1 a eel sucker.” Immediately the dis- 


7,513 banks with bond-secured | 


circulation of $738,467,068. The total of | 
national bank circulation outstanding | 


on that date was $759,030,694. 


Should the administration currency 
bill be thrown over to the regular ses- 
sion of congress, beginning December 
1, it may be confronted with more de- 


lay, for the senate by special order has | 


already apportioned all its time to Jan- 
uary 1 for other business. Taking that 
into consideration, administration sup- 
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home, Jeg lest Ca 
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PHONES: 


60478; 
Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 

















Regular 6°, interest 1s My he on Safe Gold Bonds 
cf $100 and up offered by the Los Angeles Investment 
Company—secured by FIRST MORTCAGE on real 
estate and other high-class property, the princima!l and 
interest GUARANTEED by the Largest Co-Oseralive 
Real Estate and Building Company in the World. 


The company offering these 67 


Bonds ha; a peid- 


in capital and surplus ef more than $17,000,000.99. 
Call or Write for Yours Today 


DE: Angeles A{uurstment (7 ompam 
Broadway at Eighth 


Thee | ig 


prert MEI a" % 


THIRTIE TH YEAR 


y -_ oS sleet ae 
ei ry =f, 
“ 7 v4 S hey J & st ay y Ley” 
: 
a Ae m2 S ew" Se 


5th Floor Hamburger Bide 


ie & ‘sth, L Los Angele 


The sooner you ENROLI. the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
a school of force, character and influence—one whose only magnet is merit, 


and whose only quirk is efficient work. 


Fall enrollment now active. Call, 


write, Lee ee ee ee ee a re 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 


, in order to save life and limb the Los 





i is 140 S. Spring &t.. 


_ application, 


| before the 


| filing 





Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands ‘of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite directior. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 


| streets. 


Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U..S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

016919 Not coal Iands. 
NOTICI§ is hereby given that Tobias 
Backner Harris, whose post-office address 
Los Ang2!2s, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919, to purchas> the WY%SEY% 
NEYSE\, Section 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, 8S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of a 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law.’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
the land and stons thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00. the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th day of November. 1913, 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. 

Land Offics, at Los Angeles, California. 
Anv p2rson is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
a corroborated affidavit in this of- | 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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DIRECTORS who 
Consider 


SAFELY FIRST 


The directorate of “The Bank for 
Everybody” is made up of success- 
ful business men who are experi- 
enced bankers. They have confined 
the business of this institution to 
truly legitimate channels, they have 
always maintained the highest 
standard of ideals and have always 
sought stability rather than large 
profits. Accounts are welcomed 
from those who recognize the value 
of high standards in business. 


4% interest paid on Term Depos- 
its remaining six months or more. 
Such accounts may be opened with 
$1.00. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 

ANB SAVINGS BANK/ 
SIXTH AND SPRING ST8. 
Bcanch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Aves. 


When you have the Home- 
phone at your elbow the 
ears of the city are within 
speaking distance. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


IS quick, reliable and ‘‘gos- 
sip proof.” Costsdess than 
you'd think. 


Contract Department F 98 | 


Home Telephone 
& Telegrach Co. 


716 So. Olives 





To San Francisco 
Oakland-Berkeley 


departs 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 
73860517 : 


CLEARING HOUSE 


NAME. 


ll le lal ah tld 





OFFICERS. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK Ww. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


. Capital Stock, $1,250,000 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I. W. ' HELLMAN, President. _ President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


: Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. _ 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Gaahian en 


: 3 Capital, $1,000, 000. 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


i 











NTATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ee at 


INN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Ca pie at 000.00. ane and 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ET PRECISE onter. 


: . Capital, rr ede Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $700,00 


re A. BONYNGE, President. 
S. HEATON, Cashier. 

ean $200,000. Suge and 

Undivided Profits, $73,006 








OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 
Jeu a. AIT. 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 Dp. me 
Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 
601 South Spring St. 


Hotel del Coronado 


American Plan Deep Sea Fish “ng at Coronado 


is attracting more attention than ever. 
Splendid catches are being made daily 
of Tuna, Yellowtail and Albicore. Boat 
oe me** House with full equipment for fishing 
parties located on hotel grounds. 


~ Polo Season @pens January 4 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal, 


Be - piece = A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street, 











IBEKINS| 


[000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ce /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


Proms cyerto: There, 
Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


f OR twenty-five years, 
Fine SECURITY has 
been under practically 
@oolens 
ingreat variety anal 
of design and tesx- 
(ure. Sure to please 
the most aesthetic 
faste are on esxhi- 
bition ane’ can be 
seen at your con- 
Yenience, 


unchanged management. 
The same officers who estab- 
lished it in 1889, are today ac- 
tively engaged in directing its 
affairs. Their intimate acquain- 
tance and long association with 
local conditions, have made pos- 
Sible the broad, efficient service 
which has established the SE- 
CURITY as the logical bank for 
the savings depositor, 


SECURITY accounts pay the 
highest rates of interest consist- 
ent with safe, conservative bank- 
ing. 4% 
counts; 


on Term Savings Ac- 

interest credited twice a 
year. 38% and 2% on other ac- 
counts which will be explained 
to you if you request. 


GURIITY TRcst 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
First and Spring 


GEO, GOLDSMITH 
Maker of Men’s Clothes 
625 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Procf Storage 
250 South Broadway 





Bullock's New 


lea Room 


—Didn’t you know that Bullock’s has opened a beau- 


| 
| 


The New 
Gray Room 


—An integral part of 
this New Tea Room that 
is meeting with such a 
glorious welcome, will 
be a boon to 


Clubs— 


Organizations— 


and Individuals— 


—Who desire to arrange 
for private luncheons, 
Afternoon Teas, and 
gatherings of a similar 
nature— 


—-On account of its de- 
sirabilitv. it is suggested 
at arrangements for its 
eg :gement should be 
made as far in advance 
as possible. 


tiful new Tea Room—Eighth Floor? 


—"Tsn't it lovely!” 

—‘In®all my traveling I have never seen such 
a beautifully attractive Tea Room’— 
—“Such exquisite taste—the Rose Iangings! 
—the Gray Walls the Rose Carpetings — 
Phose Magnificent Jardinieres !” 

—"Wonen will certainly 
luncheon rendezvous.” 


make this their 


—The new Tea Room is a b2au- 
tiful room, perfectly equipped for 
Service. 


---lt is New---In Every 
Particular. 


—The Chairs, Hangings, Linens, 
Dishes, Silver— 

—The Kitchen, its appointments 
and conveniences— 


—The Location—Every detail is 
he Va 


—Those who have heen here for luncheon 
have been delighted — many have expressed 
their commendation with generous enthustasin. 


—We thank you—If you have something to censure, 
some recommendation to make—we shall welcome your 
criticism— 


—for the aim of this new Tea Room is to meet the demands of those it 
serves so satisfactorily that it will indeed become “The Rendezvous’— 
—We feel safe in making the assertion that not in these whole United States 
ig there a Tea Room more beautiful and perfect in its appointments, more 
modern in its facilities—more restful and apnealing in every way. 


—Situated on the 8th Floom— 


—-Luncheon served from 11 a. m. to 2:30 p, m.—with 
augmented orchestra from 12:00 to 1:30. 


—Afternoon Tea, from 2:3@010 5. 





